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THE DREAM REGAINED. 
BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


Dear heart! before I saw you 
I had said good-bye to joy; 
I had learned that all life’s sweetness 
Upon the sense could cloy; 
I had dreamed that all was over, 
But I thank you through my pain, 
For a glimpse of all the beauty 
Which the world might yet contain. 


Yes, dearest! ere I saw you 
I had sa d farewell to dreams, 
From their mountain tops of glory, 
Gone were all the glittering gleams, 
And I stood in somber shadow; 
But I bless you o’er and o’er, 
For you have shown me that my heart 
Has power to dream once more, 
My darling! ere I knew you 
Hope and I had parted long; 
There seemed nothing left but patience, 
Not a thrill nor throb of song; 
Not a swallow song of summer, 
In the winter of my years, 
But I thank you for the hope that we 
May overlive our tears. 
In all its outward seeming 
My life is as before,— 
The shadows stretch along the land 
As the shadows stretched of yore; 
But a rift of shifting splendor 
Trails along the mountain hight, 
And, though vale shadows compass me, 
Upon the hills is light. 





THE ENGLISH HALF-LOAF. 

It was remarked more than once in the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, some three years ago, by 
Miss Beedy, writing from England, that the 
Suffrage movement was ‘‘much farther on in 
America,” and I find that on writing in this 
paper (July 20, 1875) just after returning from 
England, I strongly endorsed this opinion. 
Miss Beedy’s opinion was worth far more than 
mine;—indeed she is the only person really 
qualified, by alternate residence, to compare 
the condition of the movement in the two na- 
tions—and all that has since occurred has con- 
firmed her judgment. Nothing however has 
80 much illustrated its correctness as the re- 
markable speech of Mrs. Fawcett at St. 
George’s Hall, in London, which was quoted 
in the last Woman’s Journat. That report 
was however very imperfect, and I wish to 
quote from a much fuller report in the Lon- 
don Observer for May 30, 1875. It is a speech 
80 utterly unlike any I ever heard in America 
that it deserves our close attention. 


Mrs. Fawcett seconded the motion. After some 
Preliminary ob-ervations in reply to various objec- 
one against the Women’s Disabilities Bill, she said: 
a of Mr. Leatham’s objections to this bill is that 

does not coufer the franchise on married women, 
and almost iu the same breath he complains that it 
Would lead to the franchise being conferred on mar- 
red women—to women being Members of Parlia- 
ant, Ministers of the Crown and Judges. I am glad 
(0 take tuis opportunity of saying a word on the sub« 
Ject of the exclusion of married women from repre- 
Sentation. Lam speaking now only or myself, but I 
po Teason to kuuw that a very —— number of the 
— active friends of Womau Suffrage agree with 
oer e We approach the subject of Woman Suffrage, 
o Tom the point of view of abstract right, but from 
pee of view of practical justice and poliical 
tite ee convenience. Tue “avstract right” theo- 
The Mave vever had much weight in English politics. 
yy, Progress of freedom in English bistury has been 
ly les Of compromises and half-m asures, which 
conte wen looked on with uuutterable scoru by the 

ads Hy wivocates of abstract right. There were 

) = 4 in 1832, who would have defeated the Re- 
ill because it did not introduce Manhood Suf- 
fi on, a here were people who professed contempt 
the ae atholic Em:uci, ation Bill because some of 
jhe Ost liuportaut of Cathulic disabilities were not 
ved by it, and in the same way there are no 





doubt some advocates of Woman Suffrage who say 
that they will not be satisfied till married women have 
votes. Hut this has not been the att:tude of the bulk 
of the Woman Suitvegs party either in or out of Par- 
liament. We ask for Woman Suffrage because we 
believe that women have a practical grievance and 
suffer practical hardship in consequence of their want 
of representation. I need not go into particulars; 
every one who knows the subject knows that there 
are many laws which are specially nn to wo- 
men, Even so stern an opponent of Woman's Rights 
as Mr. Fitzjames Steven, admits that there are many 
laws framed by men for their own supposed advan- 
tage which are greatly to the injury of both men and 
women, 


Here she enumerates several of these laws, 
in regard to medical and other education. . . . 


Now, these practical hardships and this practical 
yrievance would, I believe, disappear if Mr. Forsyth’s 
Bill is carried. Andif Iam right in believing that 
the enfranchisement of single women and widows 
woul’! lead to the gradual removal of laws oppressive 
to women, and would ensure to women fair play in 
future legislation, [ really don’t care whether mar- 
ried women have votes vr vot. I cannot enter into 
the feelings of those who violently object to married 
women having votes. I do not think that there would 
be an end to domestic virtue and domestic affection 
if they had votes; but I do recognize that there is a 
strong feeling in the country against married wo- 
men’s Suffrage, and that there is not a strong feeling 
agaiust the Suffrage being exercised by single women 
and widows who possess the neces<ary qualitications; 
and believing, as I do, that all practical grievances 
will be removed by the enfranchisement of single wo- 
men, I, for one, should be perfectly contented witha 
Woman Saffrage Bill which did not enfranchise mar- 
ried women. If sucha bill were carried, I do not 
think any one need be afraid that an agitation for 
married women’s Suffrage would take the place of 
the present agitation. The heart would be taken out 
of the whole movement. We should have got prac- 
tically what we want, and I think most of us would 
only too thankful to give uP speech-making and 
the other wearing tasks of political agitation. And 
what I feel with regard to married women’s Suffrage 
I also feel with regard to women becoming members 
of Parliament. It is not a question of abstract right, 
or of the “logical point” at which the political disa- 
bilities of women should commence. It is a question 
of practical justice and practical inconvenience I 
should say that the vast majority of English men and 
women feel thatthe presence of women as members 
of Parliament, in the present state of society, would 
be a great practical inconvenience. If there are 
many Mr. Smolletts in the House, I can’t wonder at 
the strength of the feeling against women being mem- 
bers of Parliament. There would be practical justice 
achieved, and no practical inconvenience incurred 
in allowing qualitied women to vote for members of 
Parliament. There would be, I believe, in the pres- 
ent state of civilization, great practical inconvenience 
in women becoming members of Parliament. I, 
therefore, think we should let it be known that we 
give this up, as we give - Neca women’s Suffrage, 
on common-sense grounds, 


I think it not too much to say that such a 
speech could scarcely have been made in 
America. Ido not mean the mere suggestion 
that we must often begin a great reform with 
half-measures. Half a loaf is proverbially 
better than no bread, but I refer to the ready 
acceptance of the half-loaf as final, and the 
pledge volunteered that nothing more shall be 
asked. In the other reforms of which she 
speaks, the reformers took all they could get, 
and used that as a fulcrum for further agita- 
tion; and if in an unwary moment they prom- 
ised that the half-loaf should keep them still, 
they broke the promise as soon as they got the 
bread. So, possibly, would Mrs. Fawcett; 
bat in that case it would be better nut to have 
promised. 

My reason fer finding it hard to think that 
she would be content with so small a measure 
as the enfranchisement of single women and 
widows only, is, first, her remarkable clearness 
of head, which must bring with it some de- 
mand for logical consistency; secondly, her 
own personal desire to vote, which I heard 
from her own lips, three years ago; and third- 
ly, my conviction that she is entirely mistak- 
en in supposing that the enfranchisement of a 
few women only is destined to bring about such 
a change in the laws. Of course Ido not pre- 
tend to know England as she knows it; but 
vested wrongs are very tenacious everywhere. 
Even after all women vote, it will take some 
time to equalize the laws; and much longer 
than that, if the half-loaf is to be accepted as 
sufficient. 

It seems to me that this would be true, even 
of England; andit is very certain that such 
partial agitation as she advocates could not be 
carried on prosperously for a year in America. 
This is owing to two causes; the far greater 
independence of married women here, so that 
the difference between them and single wo- 
men is less marked, and the fact that our in- 
stitutions, unlike those of England, are avow- 
edly based on abstract principle, not on prac- 
tical expediency alone. At this point, Mrs. 
Fawcett shall make her own statement, with 
reference to England. 


Mr. Leatham made one remark in his speech with 
which I cordially agree. He said that the reason why 
the English people possessed permanent institutions, 
established on a ey basi-, was because of all na- 
tions they were the least sentimental and ‘he most 

sractical. I have said that I cordially agree with Mr. 
atham; and one proof, I take it, of the truth of his 
remark is the position which the question of Woman 
Suffrage occupies in England, compared with the po- 
sition it occupies in all other countries. In no other 
country can it be said to have any recognized position 
as a public question. In America it is nowhere. It 
is well known that Mr. Goldwin Smith was astonish- 
ed and almost terrified to find what a very much more 
important position the subject occupies here than in 
the United States. In France, in Germany, in Spain 
the question has no existence whatever, whereas in 
England the moderate and constitutional measure 
now in the hands of Mr. Forsyth has met with con- 
stantly increasing support, and with constantly di- 
ininishing opposition, both in and out of Parliament. 
It is an instance of the unsentimental and practic+l 
character of the English people that the majority 
against this Bill has been reduced to the moderate 
number of thirty-five votes, when five years ago the 
wajority against it was 126. Itis because we are mak- 
ing an unsertimental and practical request of an un- 
sentimental and practical people that we believe our 
request will in time be grauted. 


Now I am perfectly willing to admit that 
English advocates of Suffrage probably know 
their own business best; and that the safest 
way may be to disarm opposition by assuring 





the public that a particular measure is not 
based on a principle. If this is really true, I 
can only feel renewed gratitude for not dwell- 
ing in England. Yet it must be-noticed that 
| the leading speaker (Miss Becker) at this very 
| meeting quoted as of great value the remarks 
| of Sir Robert Peel on Woman Suffrage in 
| 1833, which turned entirely on the abstract 
principle of the thing. He was opposing Mr. 
Grote’s motion for vote by ballot, and said: 


“The theoretical arguments io favor of Woman 
Suffrage were at least as strong as those in favor of 
vote by ballot. There were arguments in favor of 

| extending the franchise to woweu to which it was 
no easy matter to find any logical answer, Other 
and more important duties were entrusted tu women; 
| women were allowed to hold property, to vote on 
many Occasions in right of that property, nay, a wo- 
man might inherit the Throne, and periorm all the 
| functious of the tirst office of the State—why should 
they not vote for a member of Parliament?” 
| “Such was the question asked by Sir Robert Peel in 
| 1883, (continued Miss Becker) aud he found no au- 
swer. ‘That is the question women are asking to-day, 
and it does not appear that Mr. Chaplin and his com- 
peers have as yet succeeded in solving the problem 
which baffled the inteilectof Peel.” 


But it seems from Mrs. Fawcett’s statement 
that women are not asking this question at all, 
and that all theoretical arguments are to be ig- 
nored. This must be settled by these dis- 
tinguished advocates, women themselves; but 
I think that all American advocates of the 
movement have a just right to complain of 
the almost contemptuous way in which Mrs. 
Fawcett dismisses the American agitation. 
Coleridge says that every man’s opinion is of 
some value as to the worth of that which he 
knows, but that no man’s opinion is worth 
much as to the valuelessness of that which he 
does not know. If any American were to 
write about the Woman Suffrage cause in 
England with contempt, because it pursued a 
course different from ours, he would be very 
wrong, and if he did it on the faith of an oppo- 
nent like Goldwin Smith, he would have been 
still less wise. Yet Goldwin Smith may be 
supposed to be a tolerably well-informed wit- 
ness, even if a hostile one, in regard to mat- 
ters in England; whereas, in this country, he 
resided chiefly in Canada and in a secluded 
town in the interior of New York, and was 
scarcely ever in contact with the main currents 
of American thought. Had Mrs. Fawcett 
consulted her fellow-worker, Miss Beedy, or 
even Miss McLaren, who has visited America, 
they would have told her a very different sto- 
ry. 

They would probably have pointed out to 
her, first, what as a political economist she 
ought to know, that Suffrage is here a matter 
of State Legislation, not of National; then,that 
Woman Suffrage,—the whole loaf, not the 
half loaf,—exists already in two ‘‘Territories,”’ 
and has several times been all but carried in 
‘*State legislatures; and, finaliy, that on her 
own theory the agitation ought to cease in 
America, since we have already attained the 
points after attaining which she proposes to 
discontinue it in England—the admission of 
women to colleges and medical degrees. But 
the better conclusion would be that the advo- 
cates of the movement in each country may 
more safely be left to themselves, since Mrs. 
Fawcett’s utmost demands would be held 
scarcely worth having, in America; and the 
American basis of abstract principles would 
according to her be hardly worth asserting, in 
England. t W. M. 





RAJAH RAMMOHUN ROY. 


Those of the present generation, says the 
Journal of the National Association of India, who 
can look back some five and forty years,may re- 
member seeing, in London, a Hindu gentleman 
of noble stature and signified presence, attired 
in the rich and graceful dress of his country. 
He was frequently to be met with in the Libra- 
ry and Committee Rooms of the House of 
Commons, as well as in society and ip our pub- 
lic places. This was the Rajah Rammohun 
Roy, the great reformer, who was the first to 
endeavor to call his countrymen te a purer 
and higher faith, and who obtained the co-op- 
eration of the British Government in the abol- 
ition of “‘suttee,” the horrible custom of burn- 
ing widows alive. He was the first Hindu 
of distinction who visited England, after hav- 
ing encountered great opposition and difficulty, 
occasioned by the prejudices of his people. 

While in London his evidence was taken by 
the Government on many important subjects, 
and is to be found in the blue books of the 
House of Commons. He did not return, as he 
had hoped, to India, there to carry on his work 
of reform, but died in England. He was too 
far in advance of his countrymen to be appreci- 
ated at the time of his death, by more than a 
very few of them. Hence no complete biog 
raphy of him has ever appeared, nor have his 
writings been collected. Few persons, if any, 
in England or India, have sympathized with 
and appreciated the noble spirit which ani- 
mated Rajah Rammohun Roy, as Miss Carpen- 
ter has done. His aspirations and works 
have, indeed, become part of her life; admir- 
ation for his purity of intention and earnest 





endeavors for the development of a higher 


faith and morals in his fellow countrymen, 
excited in her, many years ago, a strong desire 
to further the work which he began. We 
need not tell our readers how practically that 
desire has been carried out, and how it still 
continues to exert such a powerful influence 
in her, as to make the welfare of India one 
of the subjects ever nearest to her heart. 
But we wish that some one in India, imbued 
with the spirit of this great reformer, would 
write his memoir and edit his works with the 
same loving care as Miss Carpenter has given 
to his ‘“‘Last Days.” It is due to the memory 
of Rajah Rammohun Roy that such a recog- 
nition of his work should appear; it would be 
highly valued in England by all who take an in- 
terest in the work of moral progress and politi- 
cal enlightenment in India, of which the Rajah 
was the pioneer; it would be of incalculable ad- 
vantage to a very large class of the natives of 
India who are earnestly seeking for a higier 
faith, and it might also awaken others to 
nobler views of life for themselves and their 
fellow countrymen. 

In confirmation of this view we quote two 
passages from his writings. The first appears 
in his translation of the Vedant: 

“By taking the path which conscience and 
sincerity direct, I, born a Bramin, have ex- 
posed myself to the complainings and re- 
proaches even of some of my relations, whose 
prejudices are strong, and whose temporal 
advantages depend on the present system. 
But these, however accumulated, | can tran- 
quilly bear; trusting that a day will arrive 
when my humble endeavors will be viewed 
with justice—perhaps acknowledged with grat- 
itude. At any rate, whatever men may say, I 
cannot be deprived of this consolation—my 
motives are acceptable to that Being who be- 
holds in secret and compensates.”’ 


The second is taken from ‘“The Conferences” 
on the practice of burning widows alive:— 

“*The faults which you have imputed to wo- 
men are not planted in tueir constitution by 
Nature; it would be, therefore, grossly crimi- 
nal to condemn that sex to death merely from 
precaution. By ascribing to them all sorts of 
improper conduct, you have indeed successful- 
ly persuaded the Hindu community to look 
down upon them as contemptible and mis- 
chievous creatures, whence they have been 
subjected to constant miseries. I have, there- 
fore, to offer a tew remarks on this head. 

‘Women are in general inferior to men in 
bodily strength and energy; consequently the 
male part of the community, taking ad- 
vantage of their corporeal weakness, have 
denied to them those excellent merits that 
they are entitled to by nature, and afterwards 
they are upt to say that women are naturally 
incapable of acquiring those merits. But if 
we give the subject consideration, we may 
easily ascertain whether or not your accusa- 
tion against thein is consistent with justice. 
As to their inferiority in point of understand- 
ing, when did you ever aftord them a fair op- 
portunity of exhibiting their natural capaci- 
ty ? How then can you accuse them of want 
of understanding? If, after instruction in 
knowledge and wisdom, a person cannot com- 
prehend or retain what has been taught him, 
we may consider him as deficient; but as you 
keep women generally void of education and 
acquirements, you cannot, therefore, in jus- 
tice, pronounce of their inferiority.” 

Jvined to this independence and breadth of 
mind there was a grace of manner often sadly 
wanting in patriots and reformers. Miss Car- 
penter pleasingly describes him in this respect: 
“The contrary was the case in the Hindu 
patriot and reformer. The extraordinary cour- 
teousness and suavity of his general demean- 
or, and his habitual care to avoid giving un- 
necessary pain, would have made those who 
enjoyed his society think of him only as a 
most delightful and intellectual companion, 
did not some observation incidentally revea 
what were the ever present subjects of his 
thoughts.”’ 


— — oe 


A WOMAN ON AN INVESTIGATING COM- 
MITTEE. 


For months past loud complaints have been 
heard in regard to the management of the 
Iowa State Reform School for boys, located 
at Eldora, Hardin Co. An investigation was 
decided upon, and the Board of Trustees, in 
conjunction with the Commission appointed 
by the Governor, consisting of Hon. Augus- 
tus C. Dodge, of Burlingion, and Mrs. Debo- 
rah Cattell and Mr. W. H. Leas, ex-mayor of 
this city, met at Eldora on the 27th of last 
April. 

When the investigation commenced the 
Board of Trustees found that they were pow- 
erless to compass all the ends desired, but the 
Committee sent by the Governor have full 
power and authority to compel the attendance 
of witnesses, and the high character of the 
Committee gives assurance that the facts will 
be forthcoming. 

This is asteponward. Mrs. Cattell tells me 
that the women at Eldora, (suffragists, of 
course; the others are probably making ruf 
fles) attend the investigation regularly, mak- 
ing it much pleasanter for her. 

But, if a woman is thus selected for an im- 
portant position of public trust, why should 
she be forbidden to vote? Can any one give 





a good reason? M. A. W. 
Des Moines, Towa, 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mute. Aimee went back to France this 
time with 100,000 francs, and is soon to give a 
house-warming at her magnificent new house 
at Troquet, for which she has been laying by 
money almost ever since the beginning of her 
career. 

Mrs. Dr. Erra Paine displayed from her 
window in Westerly, Rhode Island, on Deco- 
ration Day, the shot-riddled flag of Fort Sum- 
ter, which was given to her by General Rob- 
ert Anderson. Mrs. Dr. Paine did good ser- 
vice during the war as a surgeon. 


Dr. Ninciz Monevie, who lately sailed 
from New York, has settled in Hyderabad, 
and rapidly acquired an extensive practice, 
She has opened a dispensary in one of the ba- 
zars, and it is now so crowded that she is 
about to remove to a much larger house, 
Among her patients are many native ladies, 
who come from great distances to avail them- 
selves of her skill. 


Miss ALvorp, of New York, has secured a 
patent for a coal cart, which is provided with 
a flexible spout to discharge its contents di- 
rectly into the coal-hole, and not upon the 
sidewalk. Pedestrians will have occasion to 
praise this invention, and housekeepers too, 
as they are thereby saved the annoyance of 
hiring men to ‘‘put in’’ their coal, and also 
avoid the dirt on the sidewalk and the dust 
indoors. 

Miss Becker, Mrs. Fawcett, Mrs. M’Lar- 
EN, Miss Ruopa Garrett, Miss IsaBELLA 
Top, Miss Witkinson, Miss Sturce, and 
Miss Down1inG were among the speakers at a 
recent public meeting held in London in con- 
nection with the National Society for Woman 
Suffrage,at St. George’s Hall, Langham-place, 
Mr. Dixon M. P. in thechair. Resolutions were 
passed cordially approving the object of the 
organization, pledging the meeting to advance 
its tuture efforts by all practical and constitu- 
tional means, and thanking the Parliamentary 
supporters of the Women’s Disabilities Re- 
moval Bill. 


Mrs. Annie Besant, of London, England, 
is making a great reputation as a radical wri- 
ter and speaker. She is said to have the 
highest culture, and is acquainted not only 
with the various European languages, but 
with the bearings of their literature on the 
subjects on which she is particularly interest- 
ed. She is beautiful, being less than thirty 
years of age, and with the soft, clear eyes, 
rich brown hair, delicate oval face, and re- 
tined features, which make the best type of 
English beauty. She is rather under the av- 
erage size, and dresses with a taste which can 
only be ascribed to the influence of education 
in Paris, acting upon a mind naturally endow- 
ed with a fine artistic sense. She stands on 
the platform habited in a rich, black silk skirt 
and black velvet basque, with a white lace 
ruffle around the neck. There is no gesticu- 
lation, and yet an occasional slight bending 
forward of the form, or an unconscious move- 
ment of the shapely head, or of the mouth, 
the flashing or the sparkling of the eyes, as 
the telling arrow of logic or wit speeds from 
the arch lips, do more effective work than all 
those gestures which are the natural accom- 
panimeuts of mere declamation. Although 
she is in sympathy with the movement fur the 
enfranchisement of her sex, her main work ig 
that of a religious free-thiuker and republican 
reformer. 

Mrs. Lincoxn is receiving treatment under 
the care of Dr. R. J. Patterson, at his resi- 
dence, Bellevue Place, situated at Butavia, 
one of the most beautiful villages in Northern 
Illinois, about thirty-seven miles from Chi- 
cago. Dr. Patterson is a gentleman of high 
repute for his skill in mental disorders, but 
devotes his attention entirely to ladies, of 
whom there are about # dozen uuder his 
charge. Mus. Lincoln (with her attendant, a 
young lady, formerly a school teacher, select- 
ed for this position on account of her kind- 
ness and intelligence) occupies two very 
pleasant roums in the part of the house re- 
served for the private residence of the doctor 
and his family, and has no reason to be aware 
that any Other patients are inthe house. She 
takes her meais in her rooms or at the doc- 
tor’s private table, as she chooses, drives and 
walks out when and where sle pleases, but 
when out is always accompanied by either 
Mrs. or Miss Patterson or her special attend- 
ant, for all of whom she expresses a great 
liking. Such has been the influence of the 
quiet and pleasant surroundings that nothing 
whatever has occurred to render necessary 
any thing move than a prudent supervision, 
and this is given by pleasant companionship, 
without any appearance of restraint. At pres- 
ent her derangement exhibits itself mainly in 
a general mental feebleness and incapacity, 
and it is not yet possible to give an opinion ag 





to her restoration. 
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PRINCIPLES, NOT MEN. 


A few facts have come under our notice re- 
garding one of the public offices in our own 
town, and we beg leave, out of justice to com- 
mon humanity and the sense of right in our 
own soul, to place them before the public, hop- 
ing better things, yea! demanding better 
things. 

This morning, while at the breakfast table, 
a traveler knocked at our door and, after be- 
ing admitted, proceeded to tell his story. 

He said that the evening before, after going 

all day without food, he reached our village, 
and was directed to the poor-master. After 
being detained sometime and treated only 
with curses, with no prospect of food, he cross- 
ed the street to the Squire’s office, hoping for 
redress there, but found nothing better, being 
told to ‘go; hell,” &e. From what he said 
we inferre! iat he thought himself in close 
proximity to that renowned spot, and returned 
to the former functionary asking fora bed. 
But, finding he was to sleep on the floor and 
in a sort of den kept for such as he, without 
food, and for which the town would ‘have to 
pay liberally, he went out into the darkness, 
and, with curses on his lips, went on a mile 
further where a good woman gave him a 
lodging. 

He was a grey-haired old man, with a dis- 
ease of the eyes that made him almost blind. 
While sitting at our table he told me that he 
started from Syracuse, and was going to 
Rome, N. Y., a distance of thirty-six miles, 
where he had sisters who would take care of 
him. His eyes made him unable to labor, and 
he thought if he could walk the distance it 
would save them some expense, hoping to 
meet with decent treatment on the way. 

We always refrain from questioning such 
people much for two reasons; first, because 
we do not wish to offend any sense of delicacy 
they may have; and, secondly, we often have 
to deal with those who are not governed by 
Christ’s rule, and we might tempt them to re- 
port falsely, and we would not like to place 
temptation before an erring brother or sister. 
We might not have believed this man’s story 
were we not already acquainted with similar 
outrages, by the same authority, ona very 
worthy aged couple in the lower part of the 
village. Any town must be poverty stricken 
indeed, as regard timber for officers, when they 
choose a saloon-keeper for poor-master, one 
who not only does all he can to ruin society, 
taking the very bread out of the mouths of 
many, but who poisons his own life, and goes 
down in sin and sorrow to his grave. 

This man, who asked for bread and gota 
stone, was a foreigner, and I would ask is it 
justice or mercy to invite him to our shores, 
and then treat him like a dog when he gets 
here? I am only a woman, with no power to 
help settle this matter with my vote by put- 
ting men instead of brutes into office; but as 
a working-woman, must I sit idly by, and see 
the results of our labor, the hard earned mon- 
ey of the town, thus squandered in such soul- 
debasing, sin-enticing ways? 

And what do our men plainly say by their 
votes? This: “It all suits us very well; we 
like to havea place to spend our evenings, 
and gamble and drink a little for amusement; 
there is no harm done, and just as long as we 
can keep public opinion down, we will have 
it so for our own pleasure.” 

How long must this go on? When will 
men learn to be manly and cease to be brutes, 
working against their own and their fellows’ 
best and highest interest? 

We sent the above to our town paper, 
but thinking that other towns, possibly, might 
profit by our experience, we send it to our 
loved JourNAL. Hattie E, Witter. 

Chittenango, N. Y. 





SUNSHINE AND SHADE---HOW TO CLIMB. 


No life is all sunshine, neither is any all 
shade. But in every life these elements inter- 
mingle, the one softening the beauty of the 
other. 

Some people seem to think that their lives 
are entirely devoid of sunshine; that life has 
only one side and that a dark one, and that 
fate has nothing good or pleasant in store for 
them. What mistaken ideas, The only rea- 
son why they do not see the sun is because 
they do not “look up.” Ah! my friend, these 
two words are a key, a magic key. Only 
“look up,”’ and you will have sunshine. As 
for fate, and for being born under unlucky 
stars, I don’t think much of that. I ama firm 
believer in the couplet, 


“The world is ever as we take it, 
And life, my child, is what we make it.”’ 


Some one may say that we would not will- 
ingly make our lives dark and miserable. To 
be sure we would not if we realized what we 
were doing. But we forget to “look up,’ for- 
get that there ever was any sunshine, and 
have an idea that things were always in just 
such a miserable state. And so we accept 
this trouble with hardly an effort to make 
things any better, and conclude it is our lot, 
that we were born to it, and call it our fate. 

Now if, instead of taking things just as 
they come, we would take our troubles and 
turn them the other side out (every thing has 

a right and a wrong side) we should find joy 
on the other side. Then let the sun shine, 
and how beautiful it will seem. Then our 
troubles will be easy to bear, and this sun- 


shine, the sunshine of the heart, has made 
them so. 

This principle will be found useful in every 
position of life. There are people who wish 
to be something and who wish to do some- 
thing in the world. But while a few do and 
are something, many fail because they are in 
too much of a hurry. They do not feel as if 
they could begin on the lowest round of the 
ladder, it looks sofar to the top. Tey think 
they must venture a very long step, and get 
on somewhere near the middle, there it will 
be smooth sailing (climbing I mean. You 
must excuse the nautical term; I live near 
the sea). But if by chance they should reach 
the middle round of the ladder, how do you 
think they would get along with their climb- 
ing? 

It would be very much like trying to read 
before you were proficient in that essential 
first step, called the alphabet. One would be 
dizzy with the hight already attained, a down- 
ward glance would prove too much, and the 
aspirant would find himself or herself (I never 
did like the practice of including everybody 
under that first pronoun) in the very depths. 

Now in this climbing business, we must first 
attend to the rudiments. We must take one 
step at a time, and “look up’’ for the light 
which will never fail us. If, for a while, the 
shady side predominates, remember that on 
the other side the sun shines as brightly as 
ever. Tiny Munro. 
Mattapoisett, Mass. 





‘TIS EVER THUS. 


A meeting was held yesterday afternoon at 
the House of Reception of the New York Ju- 
venile Asylum, at No. 61 West Thirteenth St., 
to bid farewell to thirty of the children, who 
will be sent to Illinois this afternoon. The 
President of the Institution, Apollos R. Wet- 
more, presided. He spoke of the new scenes 
to which they were going, and admonished 
them to be prayerful and to live uprightly. 
Mr. Wetmore stated that the indentures of the 
children provided for four month’s attendance 
at school each year until they could read, 
write, and had studied arithmetic as far as 
compound interest. At the expiration of the 
term of apprenticeship, they were to receive 
each two suits of new clothing, and the girls 
$50 and the boys $100 each. 

Why the boys $100 and the girls only $50? 
Is the work of the girl less valuable to the 
master and mistress than the boys’ work? O1, 
after apprenticeship, do the girls eat less or 
wear less clothing than the boys? Or is the 
battle of life so much easier to women than to 
men that they need only half the equipment? 
c. C. He 


—<-— 


WOMEN WHO DO NOT MARRY---NO. II. 


A third example of superiority among sin- 
gle women, is that of a widely known friend 
whose positive character gave her, in the po- 
sition of teacher, the ability to change the 
entire aspect of hundreds of lives. 

She possessed, undoubtedly, a ruling mind, 
but her pupils took the stamp of her nature 
because they so greatly respected, honored, 
and loved her. Quite unconsciously to them- 
selves, they thought her thoughts, accepted 
her principles and repeated her actions, until 
these became a second nature, modifying in- 
herited traits and the effects of unfavorable 
external circumstances. She was too vividly 
present to each jndividual mind to permit any 
one to escape her influence. Being a fine 
scholar, with broad cultivation, her naturally 
keen intellect exercised a dominant power, 
while she pleased with her fine taste, her racy 
speech, her sparkling wit and her genial hu- 
mor. Warm-hearted, generous, high-minded, 
and in every respect noble, she keenly ap- 
preciated these qualities in others, and gave 
freely her affectionate regard to those on 
whom she could rely; but she demanded a 
high degree of excellence, and would not 
tolerate want of principle in any one near 
her. If evil existed, it was her business to 
uproot and exterminate it, cost what it might 
to herself. 

Her self denial was shown in no way more 
conspicuously than in her efforts to correct 
faults. By expostulation, by reasoning, by 
pungent rebukes, or, if needs were, by the 
keenest ridicule, she hunted down the evil, 
and would not let it rest until she saw it dead 
at her feet, and buried out of sight. She 
used every weapon God had given her in her 
attacks upon wrong, but her heart was so ten- 
der that every one felt that the vigor of her 
blows came from the strength of her love, 
and the uprightness of her soul. In a beauti- 
fully formed character, integrity was one of 
the strongest traits. It was because she felt 
such deep responsibility for the welfare of 
young girls, that she could not endure their 
imperfections. It was because her own stan- 
dard of worth was so high that she com- 
pelled them to drink until they had learned 
to breathe with pleasure, her own healthful 
moral atmosphere. To the timid and shrink- 
ing, she exhibited the other side of her na- 
ture; she would protest, encourage and in- 
spir-s them with far more readiness than she 
restrained the forward, for it was her nature 
to bestow rather than to withhold, but her 
peculiar genius lay in her power of compre- 
hending character. What each deserved, 
that she was certain to receive. ‘‘She is so 
just,” was the praise which all united in 
awarding to her. Her pupils knew well that 
here was a wise woman who knew how to 





lead, and they followed because they thor- 
oughly believed in her guidance. This was 
the true secret of her moulding influence and 
of the persistent effects of her teaching and 
example through life. 

She formed not only different girls, but dif- 
ferent wives and mothers, different house- 
holds from those that would have existed, 
but for her earnest active, and conscientious 
efforts. “I never even thought of marriage 
for myself,” she once said, “I was too busy 
taking care of others. But I like to see 
young people marry and be happy.” 

And so she did her life’s work, lifting up 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, to a higher 
level. Her usefulness to the world was mul- 
tiplied many times, even admitting that her 
own enjoyment was less than it might other- 
wise have been. But she was not alone use- 
ful; she was a cheerful, self-reliant and more 
than ordinarily happy woman, and in death 
she was loved and mourned more widely and 
quite as deeply as are the majority of moth- 
ers. She has passed from works to rewards 
and many there be to “rise up and call her 
blessed.” Anna MERIDITH. 

Philadelphia, 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE A MORAL REFORM. 


Epitors Journat.—In perusing the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, my eyes rested on the arti- 
cle entitled, ‘‘A strange cure.’’ I endorse 
every word of it, and it also suggested to my 
mind another similar remark, viz., that the 
way to reform a rake is to marry him to a 
virtuous girl, as though she were a suitable 
victim to be immolated to devils as a reward 
for her chastity. 

It is high time for we women to arise and as- 
sert our God-given rights and to tear down and 
tread under our feet these false and accursed 
usages of society, which make a lower stan- 
dard of morality for men than for women, 
and to require the same moral character of 
both sexes. For how can light and darkness 
be one, or what companionship is there be- 
tween morality and immorality? Are not a 
large proportion of our people already pun- 
ished by the terrible scourge of syphilis, near 
or remote, even unto the third and fourth 
generation ? Let women inform themselves 
on those subjects which so deeply concern 
their welfare. Knowledge will be to them 
wisdom, strength, and protection. 

Yes, protection from violence, from poverty, 
from flattery, from vanity, from sacrificing 
their peace, happiness and lives, or that of 
their children. For if ever the world is to be 
regenerated, the women must do their part. 
If this is not so, why have not the men done 
it long ago? Iam heartily sick of imploring 
men to reform society, for they never did do 
it, nor never will, without the aid of Woman. 
Harriet A, BLAIspELL. 





St. Albans, Vt. 
SIN IS SIN IN MAN OR WOMAN. 





In reading the various pros and cons of the 
Woman’s Rights question, Iam struck with 
the great inconsistency shown by a portion of 
the Christian world, who take a specially 
strong position in the opposition. I have 
never had any special desire to vote; indeed, 
I have even shrunk from the thought of doing 
so, but I must do justice to those who do wish 
to vote, by saying that I begin to feel that 
such wish is a duty. The point I have in 
view does not to some minds appear to flow 
from the subject under consideration, and I 
have only lately been led to think of it so 
strongly as Inow do. My attention has been 
specially called to it by reading a work called, 
“My Opinions and Betsy Bobbits,’’ a book, 
beneath its guise of nonsense, calculated to 
do much good. It will teach many to think, 
and that before they are aware of it. The 
author professes to be a woman, and, though 
uneducated, seems possessed of good common 
sense, and a clear and rational view of many 
modern reforms, which she so adroitly places 
before the reader, that ’tis hard for any to 
dispute them. Indeed, I have seen them read 
with commendation, by those who never be- 
fore had appeared to tolerate them. 

In speaking of bringing up the son and 
daughter of her husband, for she is his second 
wife, she makes it a point that in all moral 
respects their training shall be the same. She 
says that sin is the same in the sight of God, 
whether committed by man or woman, and 
that ‘the soul of Thomas Jefferson will be 
required at her hands, as well as that of Tir- 
sa Ann.’’ She earnestly defends the opinion 
that all sin condemned in Woman, should not 
be winked at in man. Now, if I rightly un- 
derstand the desire of most would-be voters, 
among women, and of those who advocate 
their cause, it is not a selfish desire alone that 
actuates them. Not only do they desire their 
own rights, but still more ardently do they 
desire to improve laws now temporizing with 
if not encouraging sin. They deprecate that 
worldly maxim which makes the nature and 
extent of sin depend upon sex. 

Their opposers ask, **Do women wish the 
privilege of sinning with impunity ? Do they 
envy men this?” Certainly, not; but, they 
wish the same restraints laid upon men as 
upon women, in hopes of staying the current 
of sin in the world. Why should Christians 
object to this? Yet, so far as I have ob- 





served the objectors are more numerous in 


the churches than elsewhere. Most parents 
acknowledge that they feel more anxiety re- 
garding the training of their sons than that of 
their daughters. Are the former naturally 
more wicked ? Would you acknowledge that 
your little son, in his early childhood, is so 
much more vile than his sister? I think not; 
he becomes so only from outward circum- 
stances, family training, public opinion, and 
the customs of the world around him. And 
will you not have laws that shall restrain him 
as powerfully as they do her ? 

Whence comes this idea that men may, nay, 
must be more wicked than women? Do the 
teachings of Christ give sanction to it? It 
seems to be thought that men will become 
weak and effeminate if they take as high a 
stand in Christian morals as do women. Men, 
whose own lives are above reproach, are yet 
fearful of asking too high a standard for their 
fellow-man. Thelaws they do not need them- 
selves, they think too stringent for the evil- 
doers of their own sex, and they fear to have 
the hand of Woman meddle withthem. They 
are fearful of the womanly element in man, 
and of the manly in women. Why, the true 
manliness of a good man, will injure no Wo- 
man, and the true womanliness of a good 
woman, no man. All who preach Christ ac- 
knowledge that it is the feminine traits, I 
say it reverently, in his character that are the 
strongest proofs of his divinity, and that most 
closely ally him to the Father he represents. 
And yet good men are fearful that man will 
lose in manliness by taking a Woman’s stan- 
dard of morals. Why is this ? Mercy, 





‘‘WOMEN NEVER INVENT ANYTHING!” 


We hear a great deal said about women 
never inventing anything, and our heading is 
often quoted as a proof of their inferiority to 
men. But if we take a proper view of the 
subject we may see it in a different light. 

Men have devoted years of toil and have 
struggled through great hardships, to bring 
some new machine to perfection. They have 
spent their own fortunes, and often those of 
their wives also, in following up some vague 
idea, leaving their families to get along as best 
they could without sympathy or assistance. 

Women, on the contrary, seldom neglect 
the duties of the present for a shadowy hope 
of future gain. No mother would spend her 
time and money in working out some grand 
invention, while her children were starving 
and neglected, even if she knew that by 
doing so she would hand down her name, hon- 
ored and unforgotten, through untold genera- 
tions. 

And what man would be willing that his 
mother, wife, or sister, should spend her own 
time, or money, much less his, in trying to 
work out some unheard of labor-saving ma 
chine ? What man would give his wife up 
for weeks and months, and even years, to the 
solution of some grand problem, while he 
fought single handed with hunger and cold, 
and saw his helpless little ones sinking in 
wretchedness and want? If a woman was 
spending her fortune, and wearing out her 
life, in unraveling some mechanical puzzle, 
and if the persuasions of her masculine pro 
tectors could not turn her back, how soon the 
doors of the insane asylum would shut her off 
from indulging in such vagaries! 

Fortunate it is for women, and for their 
children, too, that the duties of the passing 
hour are paramount with them. And while 
we give to the inventor the honor due, let us 
not forget the women, whose lives are a daily 
sacrifice to duty, and let us hope that their 
eyes may be opened, to see the wide field of 
usefulness which is spread around them, and 
to see that the path of duty is also a way of 
pleasantness and peace. ArRDIE BEE, 

Manchester, Towa. 





WOMAN SUBJUGATED UNDER THE LAW. 


Mr. Evarts in his recent argument before 
the jury in the Beecher case made the follow- 
ing significant reference to the actual subju- 
gation of wives which disgraces our civiliza- 
tion: 

Now, gentlemen, you understand how it is 
that this law of ours, which is not a tyrant, 
which is not merciless, which does not delight 
in destruction, but protects innocence, how 
this law of ours appreciates the situation of a 
woman toward her husband. Ah, gentlemen, 
and you now see the wisdom of our law in not 
permitting even this great interest of justice 
to interfere with the institution of marriage 
by allowing wives to testify for their hus- 
bands against others, because the principles of 
human nature do not permit the interests of 
others to be exposed to the power of the hus- 
band in procuring a wife’s oath. And they 
do not allow her to testify against her hus- 
band, because the law that makes marriage 
what it is, and refuses release from it except 
upon grounds incompatible with its endur- 
ance and its usefulness as an institution, does 
not subject wives to be overpowered, and 
their fidelity to truth brought into that terri- 
ble choice between fidelity to an oath and 
fidelity to a husband; between swearing—not 
with their lives in their hands, because death 
is nothing compared with the torments and 
oppressions which through the following life 
will crush and degrade the spirit and make 
wretched the life of a woman that has chosen 
in that sad alternative to swear to the truth 
against her husband; the law does not give 
her a divorce from that misery; the law 
leaves her to lie in his bosom, to sit at his ta- 
ble, to watch him in sickness, to adhere to 
him by necessity, and it does not tear asun- 





der human nature by divided allegiance to 


two great institutions which society rests upon 

and both of which it must sustain, and it 
solves the question by determining that neith- 
er shall the interests of third persons be affect- 
ed by the concurring oath of the wife with 
the husband, nor the wife’s life and the insti- 
tution of marriage be disconcerted and broken 
by a choice between divided allegiance. 

Chancellor Zabriskie seems to understand 
something of the terrible subjugation of a 
married woman’s will, for he says: 

Married women, we know, constantly sign deeds 

ainst their jadgment and wishes, only to gratify 
the a of their husbands, and to avoid the 
discomfort and annoyance which a refusal would 
cause, and solemnly eg MY before an officer, 
ona private examination, that it is done of their own 
free will. 

Ah, gentlemen, this institution of marriage, 
framed in our nature, built up in our civiliza. 
tion, studied, contemplated, understood by 
the > ages of ages, is a solid and real 
institution, and for its great benefits, and as a 
necessary part of life, it carries not only the 
fact of the wife's subordination to the husband, 
but of the merciful interpretation of that sub- 
ordination which sensible, instructed men 
ever accord in practical life, and which the 
judges pronounced from the bench, and the 
juries confirm by verdicts. Now, gentlemen, 
you may think that in our advanced civiliza- 
tion, when so much of independence is assum- 
ed for women, and so entire equality is ac- 
corded to them in feeling and sentiment by 
their husbands and by the world, that the old 
rule of the common law interpreting this in- 
stitution of marriage, by which a wife never 
was held responsible to the law, or subject to 
punishment, for any crime committed by her 
in the presence and under the influence of her 
husband, was one of those traits of human na- 
ture belonging to ruder ages and to past times; 
but, gentlemen, in our own Court of Appeals 
and in the highest tribunals of England, with- 
in the last few years, there is an explicit rec- 
ognition of these principles. 





SUCCESSFUL WOMEN. 


Some weeks ago the Journat called for 
mention of such women as have achieved suc- 
cess in any pursuit. For any statistical pur- 
pose such a project would be almost imprac- 
ticable. Adequate mention of the successful 
women of thiscountry would fill the Jovurvan 
constantly. Every neighborhood has its wo- 
men who are noticeably successful. 

Iknow a family, the father of which has 
served about the same purpose as some spe- 
cies of male spiders, but by the largely 
moulded New England mother, was reared, on 
her well managed farm, a large family of 
bright and leading men and women, all 
stamped with her individual characteristics. 
The puttering little old father would be struck 
dumb to be told that the brains and force of 
the concern could rightfully be represented in 
government by a woman’s ballot! 

In another instance the genius of an unlet- 
tered woman for business, for buying cheap 
and selling at a profit what the people want- 
ed, for mastering the endless details of a 
large retail grocery, raised her husband from 
indigence to competence in a few years. In 
full appreciation of her capacities he would 
be glad to have her represent her share in the 
mercantile world at the polls; but the law will 
not let her do so. 

Similar iastances are common. I read yes- 
terday an admirable article by Mrs. Burlin- 
game Atkinson, herself a successful woman, 
in which she shows that the very success of 
women in qualifying themselves for teaching 
has over stacked the market, so that women 
must now find an outlet for their energies in 
other directions. 

After all, are there not about as many suc- 
cessful women as meninthe world? Suffrage 
workers have never adequately pushed the ar- 
guments which can be built upon the fact that 
the domestic field in which most women will 
always work, is fully equal in importance to 
the field in which most men will always work. 
Domestic economy morals and intelligence, 
touch the state and society as directly and as 
potently as they are touched from other direc- 
tions. It is the essence of the republican idea 
that every human condition shall be represent- 
edingovernment. If Congress can respect 
the republican rights of the Five Points of 
New York in the person of Morissey, why are 
not the rights of the wives, the home makers 
of Indiana respected? 

I suppose, however, that the JournaL had 
in view the women who have successfully 
entered the more learned professions. If so, 
Dr. Elmira Y. Howard, of Cincinnati, ought 
to be mentioned, not only because a courage- 
ous achievement of a high position through 
great difficulties deserves recognition, but be- 
cause women as well as men need to learn that 
only labor and hard labor can gain a recog- 
nized and unqualified success in the profes- 
sions. 

Since the Suffrage agitation has opened the 
professions to women, they have been entered 
by some who have sought to hold a position 
by the petty aid of coquetry, and the arts that 
women may some time use on fond and oblig- 
ing professors of the opposite sex. They have 
also subsidised the pen and the pencil. But, 
“If I am to be successful,’? said Dr. Howard 
in the beginning, “it must be because I know 
just as much of my profession as men do, and 
because Iam just as skillful in it as men are. 
Ihave a right to a medical education and I 
will have it; andI shall not stop until I do 
credit to the profession.”” These words em- 
body the inexorable will and central object of 
her professional life. 

Left dependent, with three children, by the 
starvation of her husband, at Andersonville, 
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tinue dependent, either single or married, or | not mind, but it is his wife who will suffer 


she could take care of herself. She chose the 
latter course. After a course of hard study 
she graduated ata New York Medical col- 
lege, one term, I believe, after Dr. Mary Saf- 
ford graduated atthe same institution. After 
two years’ practice in conservative Cincinna- 
ti, she spent the Exposition year at Vienna, 
studying and practicing in the great hospital 
there. Upon her return to Cincinnati, she 
resumed ber practice, and it has increased so 
that any chance of failure may be now dis- 
missed. Indeed, she feels the necessity of in- 
creasing economy of strength and time. In- 
stead of being a dependent, as she might have 
been, she has a creditable position in the pro- 
fession, she is the head of a home, she can re- 
pay her obligations, can educate her children 
and helpher friends. 

All this has cost labor and determination, 
but it isworth all it cost. It makes the way 
easier for those who come after; and it adds 
creditally to that increasing list of women, 
who, by solid and enduring achievement in 
high irtellectual work have forced a recogni- 
tion of the inherent equality of women. 

Sone may think that the influence of the 
suffrige agitation is evanescent. They are 
mistaken. But when a woman conquers a po- 
sitim in any of the intellectual pursuits, and 
hols it, ground is gained that can never be 
reaken by the enemy. George Eliot, Mary 
Somerville, Margaret Fuller, Harriet Beech- 
@ Stowe, Lucy Stone, Dr. Safford Blake and 
many, many others are living arguments and 
can never be explained away, nor argued out 
of existence. J. E. L. 

Lawrenceburg, Ind. ° 





COME UP HIGHER. 


“Tt is natural,” says the New York Tribune, 
“‘that Woman should wish to diffuse pleasure, 
and perhaps that is one reason why she so 
often appears at the reading desk as an inter- 
preter of the poets.” 

Possibly, women are too much given to 
diffusing pleasure. Some great man, I think 
Bagehot, says, ‘‘We rarely accord much re- 
spect to those who amuse us.’’ Men do not 
seem to object to the role amusing for women. 
Women may play and sing in public, may 
dance, and act or the stage, and no rebuke; 
but let Sarah Smiley ascend the pulpit stair, 
and the church is rocked to its foundations; 
let a woman propose to sit on a school com- 
mittee, and the board is threatened with dis- 
solution. 

Do men prefer to look down upon Woman, 
rather than to look up to her? Woman needs 
to rise, the world needs elevation. Let us, as 
Mr. Hale says, ‘‘Look up, and not down, and 
jend a hand.” c. Cc. H. 

Orange, N. J. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEANS PEACE. 


The very existence of such a society as 
this, a Woman’s peace society, is a refutation 
of all the arguments that have been brought 
forward against Woman’s having political 
equality with man because she cannot or does 
not take a partin war. Would Woman think 
of forming an association to prevent war if 
she had not been made to feel the horrors and 
bear the burdens of it? 

If she carries no musket, does not her heart 
carry a far heavier burden in her yearning 
after the absent one who has left her to bear 
all the burdens of life alone? 

Many, if not most of those who filled the 
ranks for our civil war, were lads scarcely ar- 
rived at manhood, too inexperienced to know 
the vicissitudes of life in any position, too 
immature to fully comprehend the deep-root- 
ed principle which ought to inspire our actions 
in any great undertaking; yet, elated with 
the idea of change, with the excitement, with 
the music, with a spurious notion of liberty 
in escaping the restraints of home, and with 
a fancied heroism in becoming all at once 
patriots instead of boys under tutelage, all 
this compensated in a great measure for the 
pain of parting with those they loved. 

But what was there to compensate the moth- 
er of each of those lads? She knew and felt 
the probability of her son’s life being sacri- 
ficed, or, if that was not soon taken, the lia- 
bility of his being cast into prison and cruelly 
treated, or of his lying in a hospital, suffering 
sickness, prostration, the anticipation of death, 
and she not near to soothe and comfort him; 
or, worst of all, she feared the possibility, 
(notwithstanding all she had taught him,) 
that, tempted by evil associates, he might be 
led into vice. 

Oh! there is no one who can truly under- 
stand the worst horrors of war but He whose 
all-seeing eyes can read the agonies of a moth- 
er’s heart, who, in imagination, is following 
her son in the war, while she is forced, per- 
sonally, to stay at home and attend to her 
household duties. 

Another class who become soldiers are ren- 
egades, worthless men, whose restless dispo- 
Sitions would make them break the peace any 
where, some of whom spend one half their 
time in prison, and the other half doing mis- 
chief. To them the war was a boon. It was 
a congenial channel for the exercise of such 
reckless, turbulent spirits. It was to them a 
joyandagain. And yet even they had female 
relatives who loved them, who had followed 
them, always hoping to reclaim them, and 
who mourned that the opportunities for this 
labor of love were honeslorth at an end. 

Of course all soldiers are not such as these. 
Far be it from me to treat lightly the true 
hero and patriot who, while he feels a heart- 
a pang at the prospect of leaving his 
wife and children, feels also that for a justi- 

able cause his feelings and theirs must be 
sacrificed, his interests and theirs must be set 
aside. But does this man fancy that women 
do not bear the burdens of war? Ask him, 





and he will tell you that for himself he would 3 





most. 

If his life be taken, it is she who will have 
the grief. Itis she who will have to do his 
work and her own to maintain and bring up 
their family. It is on her that the worst bur- 
dens of war will fall. 

Now if it be true that women are the great- 
est sufferers, ought they not to have a voice 
in the Legislation which dictates war or pro- 
motes peace? 

There can be but one answer to this from 
unprejudiced minds, yet time and patience 
will be required before it can be accomplished. 
And during that time it is the duty of women, 
and our privilege, both individually and in 
associated companies, to do all in our power 
to undermine the barbarous idea that wrongs 
must be rectified by wholesale murder, and to 
implant in its place that spirit of love which 
disarms opposition and leads to peace. 

St. Louis, Mo. S. SHarMan. 





THE POWER OF ASSOCIATION. 


How unsearchable are the sources of being! 
And yet, though so unfathomable, how rich 
are the experiences derived from a close study 
ofthem! We may begin with the most mi- 
nute of created material, and what fascination 
is experienced, as with a clue here and there, 
we get something of an insight into its origin, 
its capacities, its workings, its relations to its 
next succeeding element, and finally the re- 
sult. 

For instance, we may take the acorn which 
affords the great oak; the stone which pro- 
duces the peach; or, still more minute, the 
cotton seed, procuring, if we are to judge 
from the great demand, one of the great es- 
sentials to the health and comfort of mankind. 

If we begin with the result and trace it back 
to the origin, we ask, ‘‘Was that seed sufti- 
cient in itself to attain to these dimensions, 
or was it dependent upon the ministrations of 
its neighbors, and to what extent? Of what 
value were the seed without the hand to plant, 
the sun to shine, and the rain and the dews? 
How intimately connected are the different 
processes, and how necessary the contributions 
of each in its turn, to their ultimate value? 

Sending out our thoughts in whatever 
channel or direction, we find that dependence 
is a necessity of existence. We might cite 
the innumerable inventions of man, which 
would be as waste paper, were it not for the 
support they receive in immediate connec- 
tions. 

All things, both great and small, are sub- 
ject to this law. And as we extend our re- 
searches from the material to the mental, 
moral and spiritual conditions of man, we tind 
that this law holds true there also. We have 
had innumerable illustrations of the progress 
or deterioration of the mind in proportion to 
its advantages for commerce of thought. We 
are constant observers of the power of influ- 
ences upon the actions of men, and to such 
an extent that, sometimes, we have wondered 
if they still preserved their identity. Paul, 
the great and wise apostle, was so imbued 
with the knowledge of the power of associa- 
tion that, in his solicitude for the spiritual wel- 
fare of God’s people, his wise injunction was 
‘Not to forsake the assembling of yourselves 
together.”’ 

It has been said that every one constantly 
exerts a silent influence either for good or 
evil. Oh! then, how necessary that the foun- 
dations of our being be examined into with 
the closes¢ scrutiny, that no evil be lurking 
in the silent recesses. At the spontaneous 
outgoings of our being, our associates should 
be recipients only of purity and goodness, and 
in much companionship become assimilated 
from the lower to the higher qualities. Who 
can measure the magnitude of the responsibil- 
ities of living? Who can measure the gran- 
deur of that life to whom the words, ‘*Well 
done, good and faithful servant,”’ shall be mer- 
itoriously spoken on the last great day? 


Grand Rapids, Wis. H. I. 
IMPARTIAL SUFFRAGE THE COMMON IN- 
TEREST. 


We once heard a young lady remark, witha 
great deal of asperity, that she ‘‘did not be- 
lieve in this wholesale condemnation of men.” 
She had not read the Woman’s JourNnaL, but 
had lazily settled back into the belief that 
that was its mission, and when a lady friend 
tried to explain its real work, she would not 
believe her. 

Persistent unbelief is the worst form of op- 
position. 
are of two classes, the ignorant and the wick- 
ed; the last class are those who insist on hav- 
ing every personal right they desire but have 
no thought or care for the general sufferer. 
It is only the kindly of heart, who move in any 
reform or who feel incerested in abstract right. 

This young lady required of her father and 
brothers all the attention and support of lady- 
hood and further than that, her individual in- 
terest, she cared for nothing else. There are 
many of this class, both feminine and mas- 
culine, whom we condemn juintly. 

That there are good and true men we have 
known ever since we were a little child and 
stood beside a dear old grandfather, with our 
arms about his neck lovingly, while he read 
to us from the big family Bible. When we 
went to visit him we always kissed him how- 
do-you-do and when we went away we al- 
ways kissed him good-bye. Memory holds 
its dear treasures of masculine and feminine 
friendships, and we would not battle against 
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either sex, but we will battle against wrong 
wherever we find its presence. If men could 
not vote, and women could, we should cry 
just as loudly, injustice! and should be ready 
to take up our pen or any other persuasive or 
effectual weapon, contending always for the 
right. 

This wholesale slandering of Woman Suf- 
fragists in general is very reprehensible, it is 
one form of argument with the opposers, and 
quite effectual with a certain class. Un- 
justifiable wire-pulling in politics has too far 
superceded fair play. When women are al- 
lowed the vote may the polls be purified by 
honest truth; we hope women will yet reach 
suffrage through honest, honorable ways, and 
we shall not accept the trust as a gift from 
man, but as our right, conceded to us only 
after persistent argument and labor on our 
part. May Providence help speed the day. 

San Francisco, Bern. 





“THOSE WOMEN—MY FELLOW- WORKERS.” 


The times are developing a phase of evan- 
gelistic labor at once primitive and promising. 
Beside the lay-efforts of a number of devoted 
men, which are bringing forth such marvelous 
results, the attention of the Christian world 
is just now called to the extraordinary success 
attending the earnest endeavors of a number 
of gifted and consecrated women. Miss Smi- 
ley, Mrs. Pearsall Smith, Miss Beard and 
many others are proving themselves not only 
“apt to teach,’ but even ‘‘able ministers of 
the New Testament,’’ to whom the people are 
listening with profound interest and profit. 

With these are a host of others, less widely 
known, who as “Bible Readers” are privately 
and to classes, and to congregations, unfolding 
the Scriptures, and publishing the tidings of 
salvation. ‘That in primitive times there was 
a sphere in which Christian women were rec- 
ognized as ‘‘fellow-laborers”’ with the Apostles 
cannot be questioned, nor can it be shown 
that in this sphere they were confined to the 
department of charitable ministrations. As 
they had opportunity, we cannot doubt that 
all their gifts and graces were consecrated to 
the service of Christ and employed in making 
known the way of reconciliation by the cross. 

In the progress of ecclesiasticism there de- 
veloped very early a tendency to confine the 
prerogative of teaching to those especially 
set apart to the ministry, and, for centuries, 
this service was usurped by a special order of 
men, to the exclusion of the private members 
of the churches. Within the recollection of 
many now living this state of things held to 
such an extent that evangelizing efforts 
through the instrumentality of laymen were 
scarcely known, while for a woman to presume 
‘to teach’? was an irregularity seldom at- 
tempted and never to be tolerated. 

A few years have wrought a great change. 
We have recovered a long lost right and are 
again living in a day when men, without or- 
dination, may go forth as preachers of the 


gospel, and’ when even women are claiming. 


the privilege, conceded to them by the apostle, 
of being ‘‘fellow-laborers in the gospel.” We 
hail it as an auspicious omen, and under the 
new order of things, we anticipate efficient 
service and grand results from the labors of the 
intelligent and devoted women who are now be- 
ing added to the working forces of our church- 
es. Forthem wesay, with the apostle, ‘*//e/p 
those women !”’ 

Of course, very many are not adapted to 
public evangelistic work. The more appro- 
priate place for the majority of women, as 
for most men, in our churches, is the limited 
circle of home, and the opportunities which 
offer in the ordinary social intercourse of life. 
But, when a woman of marked intelligence 
and deep piety proves herself capable of filling 
a wider sphere, and is successful in gathering 
the people to impart religious instruction, we 
recognize a clear indication of a divine call to 
the work, and cannot question her prerogative 
to labor in the Lord’s vineyard, nor dispute 
her right to a full recognition as a discipler. 

If it is proper to enlist the gifts of women 
in any department of public effort for the 
benefit of the race, then upon no pretence 
should we deny them the privilege of laboring 
for the salvation of souls. While the work to 
be done is so vast and our agencies are so lim- 
ited, we cannot do otherwise than salute as 
worthy ‘‘fellow workers”’ ‘those women” who 
now, as in Paul’s day, are laboring ‘‘with us 
in the gospel.”"—New York Baptist Weekly. 
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MRS. HANAFORD’S SERMON. 


When Rev. Phoebe A. Hanaford ascended 
the pulpit of the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, on Summit Avenue, opposite Library 
Hall, old Bergen, yesterday morning, the 
pews of the church were comfortably full. 
When she first came to this city, by the invi- 
tation of the officers of the church, the con- 
gregation was arather slim une. Her minis- 
trations have largely increased it. Besides 
these, a large number of persons who are not 
members of the church, gathered regularly 
within the walls of the little edifice to listen 
to her sermons. Mrs. Hanaford is certainly 
the most captivating pulpit speaker in the 
State. She has all the graces of a finished 
orator. In stature a little above the medium 
hight, and well formed in person, she is most 
graceful in gesture, and most easy and fluent 
in delivery. Her voice is remarkably full for 





that of a woman, but without the slightest 
tinge of coarseness. Clear and flexible to an 
unusual degree, it expresses pathos in the 
gentle music of silven chimes and gives ut- 
terance to the stronger emotions with a depth 
and feeling and power that start the echoes 
from every recess. In text her sermons are 
models of rhetoric and in the chasteness and 
elegance of her language and the wealth and 
beauty of her illustrations, few preachers in 
the country can equal her. The sermon yes- 
terday morning was selected from St. John, 
xxii., 22nd verse. Subject, ‘Harmony with 
God, Man’s True Glory.”’ The text indicates 
very clearly the drift of the sermon. 

Mrs. Hanaford depicted the greatuess and 
goodness of God, and then showed that the 
most perfect and happy man is he who is 
most nearly the pattern of his Maker. She 
elaborated her thought with a variety of 
very beautiful illustrations, and was listened 
to with the closest attention throughout. A 
collection was taken up after the service. In 
the evening the pastor preached from He- 
brews, xii., 29, the text being ““God a Consum- 
ing Fire.”’—Bergen (N. J.) Argus. 
BRADFORD ACADEMY. 

For Young Ladies. 

The next School year of this popular institution 
will commence on Tuesday, Aug. 31, 1875. Learned 
teachers and distinguished lecturers fill every depart- 
ment, and all the appointments of the Academy are 
faultless. The grounds are beautifully located, high 
above the banks of the Merrimac River, and contain 
26 acres, 120f which are covered with a heavy growth 
of Oak Wood, designed as a pe for the school. 
This is the oldest Academy for ladies in the country, 
and has an alumni of overseventhousand, An early 
application is desirable. For circulars and admission 
apply to MISS ABBY H. JOHNSON, Principal, or 
to REV. JOHN D. KINGSBUBY, Secretary, Brad- 
ford, Maas. 25—4t 
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BUSINESS DIRECTORY, 
1ise7Ge ees 2# = = 1.00. 
Accompanied by the LATEST and BEST MAP 
of the city and vicinity. 


SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 


523 Washington Street, 
23—4t 





ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, (near Boston,) Mass. Attractive 
home; best instruction in all branches; special care 
of health, manners and morals; nearly full. Next 
year begins Sept. 23. Address early. 
CHARLES C. BRAGDON, PRINCIPAL. 
23—17t 
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Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country with CiIRCULATION, RATES, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their mon- 
ey to BEST POSSIBLE ADTANTAGE Sent, post 
free, for 25 cents in paper, 50 cents in cloth. Ad- 
dress, T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
106 WASHINGTON St., Boston. 








MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED “ts; ON APPROACHED 


in capacity and excellence by any others. Awarded 


THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 


«x DIPLOMA OF HONOR, +7 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


American Organs ever awarded any medal 
ONLY in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 
awarded highest premiums at Indus- 
ALW AY trial Expositions, in America as well as 
Europe. Outof hundreds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been preferred. 
Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 
hemispheres, to be umrivaled. See 
TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opiniors of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
INS | T takeany other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 
MISSIONS for selling inferior organs, and for this 
reason often try very hard to sell something else. 
with most important —— 
NEW STYLES ments ever made. ew 
olo an ombination Stops. Superb 
agere and other Cases of new designs, 


PIANO-HARP CABINET. ORGAN 2 


ite combination of these 


EASY PAYMENTS. formontniy or goarexi 
payments; or rented until rent pays for the organ. 
and Circulars, with full 
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NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 


“The Leading American Newspaper.” 


The Best Advertising Medium. 
Daily $10 a year. Semi-Weekly $3. Weekly $2. 


POSTAGE FREE TO THE SUBSCRIBER. 8S en 
Copies and advertising rates free. Weekly,in clubs 
of thirty or more, only $1, postage paid. Address 
THE TRIBUNE, N. Y. 2-ly 

DVERTISING: Cheap: Gcod: Systemat- 

ic.—All persons who contemplate making con. 
tracts with aowepapes for the insertion of advertise- 
ments, should send 25 Cents to Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co.,41 Park Row, New York, for their PAMPHLET- 
BOOK (ninety-serenth edition), containing lists of 
over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showing the cost, 
Advertisements taken for leading , in many 
States at a tremendous reduction from publishers’ 
rates, Get the book. 2—ly 


MADAME SECOR. M.D. 


Can be consulted daily at her private office, 159 War- 
ren Avenue, relative to all Diseases of Women. Can- 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hours from 10 
A.M. until 4 P. M. 

Thousand of testimonials from the first people in 
New England shown at her office. The ~ treated 
ay on Saturday from 10 until 2. No false 

nducements held out to the suffering. One — 
17—ly 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
Office--17 Hanson Ley see Boston. 





ation decides the cure. 





4 few doors from Tremont 8 


tH” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY oombines persistent energy with profes- 
etonal skill and long experience in the 


Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. : 2—ly 


UNEXAMPLED SUCCESS 
FA Vo OF THE 


A Family Favorite 


m 
es SEWING 
MACHINE ! 








Probably no Sewing Machine ever was, or ever 
will be put upon the market, that in so short a time 
will gain such immense an and success aa 
has this machine, and all because it is so SIMPLE, 
EASY TO RUN, and will do ALL KINDS of sewing, 

No person should buy a machine without first exe 
amining It. Our 


New G. F. No. 2, 
runs without noise, snd is adapted to both Family 
and Manufacturing purposes. 
Special ind ts to agents. ° 
WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Formerly 349, now 533 Washington Street. 
14—34t JAS. H. FOWLER, Manager, Boston, 


Music Books for the People, 


Father Kemp's Old Folk’s Concert Tunes, (40 cts.) 
CONTINENTAL HARMONY. $1.50. 

"e Old Folke's Note Bookes are printed at our 
Shoppe, from whence we send them, Poste-Payde, 
on ye receipt of ye retaile price. Olde and Younge 
love ye Ancient tunes, 


POPULAR CANTATAS. 


And more popular every season, are ESTHER, THE 
BEAUTIFUL QuEen, (50 cts], DANIEL, (50 cts], BEL- 
SHAZZAR’s FEAST, [50 cts], FLOWER QUEEN, (75 
cts], PIONTC, [$1 00], HAYMAKERS, [$1.00], CULPRIT 
FAy, [$1.00], MUSICAL ENTHUSIAST, [50 cts], WINe 
TER EVENING ENTERTAINMENT, [$1.00]. y be 
given with or without costumes. 


FINE COLLECTIONS OF EASY MUSIC. 

Winner’s Band of Four. $1.00. 
Musical Garland, Violin, Piano acc’m’t. $2.50 
Musical Flowers. Flute, “ « $2.50 
Violin Amusements, $1.50. 
Flute Bouquets. $1.50. 

Sold by all the principal music dealers. Sent 
post-free, for retail price. 
Oliver Ditson & Oo, Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo, 

Boston. 711 BROADWAY, N. ¥, 


WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO. 


The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to jes de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class faciM- 
ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting material 
abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsure 
passed. MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Corresponds 
ng Sec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 12% 8 d Av corn 
Sih 4Jtreet, 


NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the olinios at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmary ana 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train« 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the See 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City 
Jan. 


ly 
Beautiful French Oil Chromos, size 9x11 
mounted ready for framing, sent paid 
for ONE OLLAR. 
chance ever offered to Agents. For 
ulars send stamp. Address F. P. Gluck, 


























New Bedford, Mass. 


HEALTH LIFT 








THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM for LADIES 
and GENTLEMEN in Ten Minutes once a Day. 


Doubles the Strength in Three Months, 
DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST. 
REFRESHES AND INVICORATES, 
Removes Dyspepsia and Indigestion. 
TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, | 
IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES, 
INCREASES THE CENERAL VITALITY. 
Recommended by Leading Physicians, 
Call and investigate, or send for full partioulars, 





HEALTH-LIFT CO., 46 E. 24th 8t., New "orks, 
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We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to anv 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 


EACH subscriber will find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
hia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JourRNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 





' HABITS OF THOUGHT. 


Socrates, in his last conversation with his 
friends, thought it worth while to mention the 
name of the philosopher who first said that 
habit is second nature. Perhaps this philoso- 
pher ought to have said that habit is first, 
rather than second nature, since in most lives 
a certain mechanical routine takes precedence 
of thought and even of volition. Human 
beings, then, follow a certain course because 
they always have done se. They defend it, 
and persevere in it, on this ground. They 
would often have great difficulty in giving it 
any other basis to stand upon. 

Man may then be defined as the creature 
possessed of the power of thinking in the 
highest degree, but also as the creature that 
makes the smallest use of this power in pro- 
portion to its extent. Whatis to blame for 
this? Habit, chiefly. The habit of taking 
the world mechanically from one’s ancestors, 
proceeding mechanically in the ways indicated 
by them, and, to the end of one’s days, adher- 
ing to these ways or departing from them 
through a blind instinct, which may have 
called upon thought to justify it, but which 
has never made use of that power to question 
whether the mode of action adopted and per- 
severed in is right or wrong, wise or foolish. 

Nothing but this irrational way of living 
will account for the state of the world, as we 
see it to-day. The illogical sequences which are 
assumed and followed, the partial reasonings 
and conclusions adopted in the very face of 
impartial trath—the injustice perpetrated and 
vindicated in the name of a God who sends 
his rain and sunshine even upon the evil, even 
upon the unjust. Women charged with the 
most vital duties of society, women disabled 
so that they shall be unable to fulfil them, 
burthened with obligation, defrauded of right; 
law and religion appealed to, in order that 
these things may ever remain as they are. 

Why is this? Because mankind at large 
do not think. A few have the passion of 
thought, and follow it in their philosophy. 
More have the passion of ambition, and make 
thought minister to it. But the great mass 


excepting the trains), and without any at- 
tempt at uniformity. The galleries and side 
seats were crowded with students from the 
younger departments, and with visitors whose 
expectant faces showed their eager interest in 
the occasion, an interest which was not disap- 
pointed. ; 

The Poem, the History and the Prophecy 
were well delivered, and were well received 
both by those who knew the special pertinences 
to individual members of the class, and by 
those who were sympathetic Jookers-on. 

When these exercises were finished, the 
class proceeded to a tent temporariiy erected 
heside the class tree. Here the class of ’75 gave 
reminiscence and greeting te each other, and 
with banter and joke and wit welcomed the 
class of ‘76 to the places they were leaving. 
The class records were buried at the root of 
the tree, and the spade, the very spade which 
lifted the first sod for the foundation of Vas- 
sar, was gracefully passed to the pleasant 
spokeswoman for the class of ’76. 

Commencement morning came clear, but 
hot and breathless. The crowd of the day be- 
fore had much increased. Promptly at the 
hour the exercises commenced. The subjects 
of the essays, which were all fairly good, 
shows something of the range of thought. 
They were as follows: 


“Oratio Salutatoria,” Frances Goldsmith Swift, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; “The Independence of Church 
and State,” Florence Curry Wheat, Leavenworth, 
Kan.; “The Achievements of Theoretical Chemistry,” 
Mary Frances Buffington, Kittanning, Pa.; “Der 
Vaticanismus ein Feind des Fortschritts und der 
Freiheit,”” Lucy Wright Kellogg, Waterbury, Conn.; 
“The Sciences Superior to the Fine Arts in their Influ- 
ence on Progress,’’ Kate Louise Maltby, Waterbury, 
Conn.; “The Fine Arts Superior to the Sciences in 
their Influence on Progress,’’ Kate McBain, Toledo, 
0.; “The Mathetics of Astronomy,” Alice Hettie 
Lowrie, Fort Wayne, Ind.; “The Theory of Re- 
form.” Alice Lydia Graham, Canton, Ill; “Agassiz 
and Darwin,’’ Kate Roberts, Boston, Mass.; ‘The 
Valedictory Address,” Florence Clinton Perkins, 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 


The Valedictory was, on the whole, the best 
essay, and was remarkably well delivered. 
The world will yet hear of that young lady 
in some worthy field. The elocution of the 
class was usually good, and much superior 
to the average of College Commencements. 
The music, which was by members of the grad- 
uating class, was said by competent critics to 
be very fine. 

After most fitting words from President 
Raymond, the diplomas were given, and forty- 
two young ladies passed out into the great 
world of work, sure of being and doing better 
for the education Vassar has given them. 

It was certainly a good thing which Mat- 
thew Vassar did, in spite of all the drawbacks 
which the internal construction of the build- 
ing gives, when he built this institution for 
girls. It was curious to see that the most rad 
ical and the most conservative, those who be- 
lieve in Co-education and those who do not, 
send their daughters to Vassar, as to a safe 








of human beings, grand enough to be wise, 
disinterested and impartial, if they only knew 
how—do not think,and either pay or punish the 
others, who make it their business to think for 
them. This Woman’s JournaL cannot hope 
to re-fashion the human race, but it can help, 
as any good agency can, in promoting that ed- 
ucation which does re-fashionthe human be- 
ing and enable him to carry out the best in- 
tentions of his nature. So we may say to 
men and women alike: Do not depute to 
others the task of thinking for you. Do not 
mistake passion and prejudice for thought. 
Neither adhere to the beaten way, nor depart 
from it through a blind instinct, a mere fol- 
lowing of what you have never understood. 
Use the power of analysis, the noblest and most 
individual gift of man. Cultivate your own 
sense of what is beautiful, useful and reasona- 
ble. Sift out from existing institutions the part 
which agrees with this sense, and that which 
contradicts it. Cultivate habits of thought, 
and do not fear to acknowledge yourself in 
the wrong when the way of progress and im- 
provement is open to you. 

To women, especially, devoted in the most 
precious years of their life to all that makes 
thought impossible, to the intoxications of 
flattery answering the intoxications of sense, 
orelse to pains and labors which, without 
thought, are the very agony of slavery and of 
drudgery; to those somnambulic Queens of 
the World, who know not their true kingdom, 
their true royalty, we may wellsay: Learn the 
art of living, which is the art of reigning. 
Learn to reason and to think, ever more wise- 
ly, ever more justly. When the mothers shall 
have acquired this crown of free thought 
leading to free action, then and then only will 
the sons be free. J. W. 


oom 


VASSAR COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT. 


Class Day and Commencement at Vassar oc- 
curred on the first really hot days of the sea- 
son. The heat was intense, and the large Col- 
lege building, which is absolutely without 
shelter of shade trees, though of solid brick, 
felt the heat even in its coolest rooms. 

Nevertheless the friends of Vassar, and the 
friends and relatives of the students, came by 
boat, and rail, and private carriage, in num- 
bers so great that the College and its large 
grounds overflowed, and the hospitable In- 
stitution gave dinner to more than nine hun- 
dred persons, including pupils and visitors. 

It wasa pleasant sight. The forty-two sen- 
iors, who walked two and two to their seats, 
were followed by the juniors, all neatly dress- 
ed in the way most becoming tv each, (always 


middle ground. 

The daughter of Stephen and Abby K. Fos- 
ter was there to attend her class reunion, and 
a brother and sister of Mr. Foster were there 
to see their niece take her degree. The daugh- 
ters of Mrs. Stanton are members of the Col- 
lege. The “thee” and the “thou” of the 
Friends passed between mothers, whose daugh- 
ters are pupils there. Rev. Mr. Shippen was 
there with a daughter, for whom he would 
like to secure the rare advantage of instruc- 
tion by Professor Maria Mitchell. 

Miss Perkins, who gave the Valedictory, is 
a daughter of Mrs. Perkins, who is a lecturer 
on Temperance and Woman Suffrage anda 
preacher in the Universalist pulpit. But by 
far the larger number belong to the so-called 
stricter sects, 

Prof. Maria Mitchell is a tower of strength 
for the College. Her straightforwardness, her 
abhorrence of shams, her genuine worth, and 
her large attainments, are a constant power 
with the students, drawing them up higher. 
One of the professors gave her this generous 
tribute: ‘‘Among the young, she is the 
youngest, and among the worthiest she is the 
best.”’ 

Another lady is this year added to the fac- 
ulty as Professor of Mathematics. 

One cannot help wishing, however good the 
present incumbents may be, that half the Trus- 
tees and half the Faculty were women. But 
the College is good, as it is, and its pupils, 
gathered from nearly all the States in the 
Union, have occasion to be grateful for it. 


L. 8. 
LEGISLATIVE HEARING IN NEW 
HAMPSHIRE, 


The Judiciary Committee of New Hampshire 
gave a Ilearing, on Tuesday last, to arguments 
in support of a Joint Memorial from the Amer- 
ican, New England, and New Hampshire 
Woman Suffrage Societies, asking for a law 
to enable the women of New Hampshire to 
vote for electors of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, upon the same qual- 
ifications as are required of male citizens 
of New Hampshire in State elections. The 
Legislature of every State is empowered by 
the Federal Constitution to define the qualifi- 
cations for voting in Presidential elections, 
without any reference to the State Constitu- 
tions. The Suffrage Societies regard the pas- 
sage of such a law as important, in view of 
the approaching Presidential election, and be- 
cause the exercise of Suffrage in this particu- 
lar form can be secured without the delay 
which attends a Constututional Amendment, 





while it would be an entering wedge for Wo- 
man’s claim to vote on all political questions. 

Henry B. Blackwell, Lucy Stone, and Abby 
G. Woolson appeared for the Memorialists, 
accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Nathanael White 
and other eminent citizens of New Hampshire. 
Constitutional authority and historical prece- 
dents were cited for such a law, and it was 
claimed that moral and political justice re- 
quired its passage. 

The Hearing was had in the State House, 
in the room of the Historical Society, at 7 P.M. 
The Committee, which contains a number of 
men who are eminent in their respective par- 
ties, gave respectful attention, and promised 
to take the matter into careful considera- 
tion. But the close of the session is so nearly 
at hand, and there is so much unfinished busi- 
ness, that we can hardly expect more than to 
get the question referred to the next Legisla- 
ture. If this is done, it will come up early 
next session, and will be fully debated, in ad- 
vance of the Presidential election. L. & 
ed 


PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE IN 
CONNECTICUT. 


A Memorial from the American, New Eng- 
land, and Connecticut Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciations, signed by Bishop Gilbert Haven, Lucy 
Stone, Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Liver- 
more, Henry B. Blackwell, Ellen Burr, Mrs. 
Sheldon, Julia and Abby Smith, was re- 
cently laid before the Connecticut Legis- 
lature, asking for a change in the elec- 
tion laws of that State, so as to make it 
the duty of the selectmen hereafter to ‘‘warn” 
all citizens of the United States and of the 
State of Connecticut, male and female, pos- 
sessing the qualifications required of male 
citizens as voters in State elections, to meet 
and appoint Presidential electors, instead of 
only male citizens as at present. This Me- 
morial was referred to a Special Committee 
and a legislative hearing was given at Central 
Hall, Hartford, last Thursday afternoon, at 
two o’clock. 

Henry B. Blackwell and Lucy Stone ap- 
peared on behalf of the American and New 
England Societies; Rev. Olympia Brown Wil- 
lis, of Bridgeport, and Mrs. Lillie Devereaux 
Blake, of New York, on behalf of the Connec- 
ticut Society, also addressed the committee 
in behalf of the Memorial. 

The Committee remained in session nearly 
three hours and expressed themselves as feel- 
ing deeply interested in the question and grat- 
ified at the manner of its presentation. They 
announced another hearing next Tuesday af- 
ternoon, which will be addressed by Gen. Ed- 
ward Lee, formerly of Wyoming, and Miss El- 
len Burr of Hartford. The hall was filled by 
an intelligent and interested audience, includ- 
ing many members of the Legislature. 

The competency of every State Legislature 
to give women Suffrage in Presidential elec- 
tions, at any time, is a fact of such immense 
political importance that it ought to be press- 
ed by the friends of Suffrage in every State, 
next winter. Either by the dominant party 
ineach Legislature, or by the good men of 
both parties, women should be empowered to 
vote in the Presidential election of 1876. Such 
action would be a Centennial Celebration, in 
comparison with which that of Philadelphia 
would shrink into insignificance in the eyes of 
posterity. H. B. B. 





CO-EDUCATION AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


As the newspapers are at present saying 
so much of Wellesley and Smith Colleges for 
women, soon to be opened, it seems peculiar- 
ly fitting that the Woman’s Journat should 
give its readers some information concern- 
ing the Sage College for Women of Cor- 
nell University, and concerning the pres- 
ent condition and future prospects of Co-edu- 
cation as there exemplified. 

This Sage College, let it be understood, is 
merely a building offering a home to such 
of the young women as choose to occupy it, 
and by no means implies a separate course of 
study for them. It is situated upon Universi- 
ty Hill, overlooking the lake and town, and 
is within two minutes walk of the general 
lecture and recitation rooms, the botanical de- 
partment of the University being the only 
one located in the Sage building. This edi- 
fice is large and commodious, being one of the 
finest educational structures in the country. 
It is supplied with all modern conveniences, 
and contains a convenient and well equipped 
gymnasium. Each bed-room has connected 
with it a study for the exclusive use of its oc- 
cupant. The house is thoroughly, even ele- 
gantly, furnished throughout, the parlor con- 
taining valuable works of art. If properly 
managed, the Sage College will prove both 
pleasant and profitable as a place of resi- 
dence. Its corner-stone was laid more than 
two years ago, when the “‘pioneer girl’’ had 
not yet been graduated, and when Co-educa- 
tion was indeed an experiment at Cornell. It 
was dedicated at the last Commencement, 
when Woman had triumphantly proved her 
ability to profit by a full collegiate course, 
and, by persistence in study and dignity of 
demeanor, had made the fitness of her pres- 





fact. 

The dedicatory exercises were particularly 
interesting, as they bore directly on both the- 
ory and practice of the much vexed question. 











——. 


On the platform of the Sage Chapel, in which | and noisy collections of this kind. Such 
the exercises were held, were seated President | Young men were drawn together by what has 


White, Mr. Sage, George William Curtis, 
Chancellor Pruyn of the Board of Regents, 
President Gilman of Hopkins University, Hon. 
Erastus Brooks, and others. Mr. Sage pre- 
sented President White with the receipts for 
the cost of the building, amounting to $150,- 
900, and with an endowment of 100,000 for 
its use and preservation. 

The President received them in the name 
of the University, and then made an address 
showing his firm belief and cordial interest 
in the presence of women at Cornell. He 
spoke of the objections raised against Co-edu- 
cation, and refuted them all from experience. 
He is sure that neither the morals, standard 
of study, nor health of the students have de- 
teriorated during the last three years, and, 
from the past, he confidently prophesies the 
future. In regard to the scholarship, in par- 
ticular, he spoke very strongly, saying: 

“The scholarship of the young women 
here has been among the very best. One of 
the best Greek students in the University isa 
lady, also one of the best in mathematics. 


Some of you had an opportunity to see, this 
morning, whether a young woman can think.” 


Although President White mentioned no 
names, the young women alluded to are un- 
derstood to be the three who have just been 
graduated, for Miss Julia J. Thomas is ac- 
knowledged to be not only one of the best, 
but the best Greek scholar in the University, 
and Miss Alice R. Bradford, to be one of the 
three best mathematicians, no distinction 
being made between the three. As to the 
third, Miss Mary H. Ladd, our readers, last 
week, were given the eloquent plea for every 
woman to speak her own thoughts, which 
her oration called forth from Mr. Curtis. 
Indeed his whole address was a powerful ap- 
peal for ‘Fair play for every man—fair play 
for every woman.”’ 

As Miss Ladd was the first lady to receive 
an appointment fer Commencement, so Miss 
Bradford was the first to compete for the 
Woodford prize—a prize, by the way, exactly 
similar to the Hyde of Amherst and the De- 
Forest of Yale. It is worthy of note that 
these essays were handed in for competition 
under assumed names, and thus there was no 
chance for favoritism in the selection from 
the competitors. 

The number of young women in attendance 
at the University during the past year was 
thirty-nine, and the June entrance examina- 
tions indicate the presence of at least sixty, 
next September. Cornell has sent out but 
four lady graduates previous to the last Com- 
mencement, yet one of them has already tak- 
en the degree of Master of Arts, thus evinc- 
ing that desire for and perseverance in a long- 
continued course of study, which have been 
denied to her sex. Indeed the persistent stu- 
diousness of the Cornell girls is marked, and, 
as a natural consequence, the general stan- 
dard of scholarship among them is high. 

It is time that the opponents of Co-educa- 
tion should drop their old plea that the ad- 
mission of women to our colleges will ‘lower 
the standard.” Certainly the standard at Cor- 
nell has been very much raised during the 
past three years, during which women have 
been present. It is also true that the need of 
University discipline has decreased during the 
same time, in a degree surprising to all 
cognizant of the facts. The demeanor of 
the young men in the halls and lecture-rooms 
is thoroughly gentlemanly, the young women 
being treated with the utmost respect and 
rarely encountering anything displeasing to 
the dignity and refinement of ladies. 

An article upon the presence of women at 
Cornell, surely should not close without stat- 
ing the fact of their uniform good health, a 
fact about which there is no longer a ques- 
tion. 

Such being Cornell’s experience of Co-edu- 
cation, we certainly were justified in speak- 
ing above of this so-called experiment as an 


established fact. IrHaca, 
VASSAR AND HARVARD---CANDY AND 
CIGARS. 


The radical defect of the semi-barbarous 
system of college education which separates 
young men and women during the formative 
period of their lives, is happily illustrated by 
two paragraphs, which appeared in accidental 
juxtaposition in the Boston Daily Advertiser 
last week: 


Mr. James Campbell, the chief steward at 
Vassar College, says that the young ladies at 
the college are given to eating confectionery 
between meals, and considers that the use of 
candies in that manner is certainly hurtful to 
them; but the appetite for it seems to be fixed, 
and therefore he attempts to meet the situa- 
tion by putting fine candies upon the table. 
Candy eating between meals is, in his opinion, 
fully as bad a habit as cigar-smoking by young 
men. The extravagance of it is also to be de- 
plored. One a Fe in the college uses it 
to an extreme, and not longago she hada 
package of candy sent to her from New York, 
the billfor which amounted to $40. If one 





young lady hands it around freely, another 
thinks she must, too, and then there is no end ; 
to the outlay of money for it.—Poughkeepsie 
Eagle. | 
The Rev. J. S. C. Abbott, writing in the Jn- 


, , | dependent concerning his college days, tells this | 
ence in the halls of learning an established | 


amusing anecdote: “It was not uncommon, | 
in those days, for little groups to meet and | 
spend an hour in the evening with wine and | 
cigars, telling stories and singing songs. There 
were, of course, in a gathering of several | 





‘ hundred young men in a college, some rude ' 


been called elective affinity. This was long 
before the temperance reform. hen our 
somewhat stern but able village pastor, the 
Rev. Asa Mead, inquired of one of the sty. 
dents, Lory Odell: ‘Are the students in the 
habit of keeping ardent spirits in their rooms» 
he emphatically replied, after a moment’s 
pause: ‘No,sir; never, never! They always 
drink it all up!’” " 


If the young ladies and gentlemen above 
described, had taken their meals at the same 
table, less candy would have beeu consumed 
by the former, less wine and fewer cigars, 
by the latter. In other words, tle diet and 
habits of both sexes would have been uncon- 
sciously modified and improved by their asso- 
ciation. Would not the mental and moral 
regimen of both have undergone a smilar ben- 
eficial change and have been mutually im- 
proved by the alteration? 

Suppose, too, that little groups of these 
same young men and women had met and 
spent an occasional hour in the evening, to- 
gether, telling stories and singing songs? 
Would not these stories have been moc refin- 
ed? Would not these songs have bee more 
musical? In place of the coarse stimuhnts of 
wine and cigars there would have bee. the 
finer stimulant of society—an interchange of 
thought and feeling. Surely such relaxition 
would have been more elevating and suchen- 
joyment more complete! 

Co-education will diminish the candy of he 
ladies, and the wine and cigars of the gentb- 
men. And thus it will develop men and we 
men of a finer style and a nobler type, witl 
better digestions, higher aspirations,and a loft- 
ier ideal of life. In Cornell and Boston Uni- 
versities we shall have Vassar and Harvard 
united—their evils neutralized, their benefits 
increased tenfold. H. B. B, 
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PRESIDENT ELIOT’S CRITICS. 


In the New England Journal of Education 
there are two articles by experienced teach- 
ers, both denying in toto the assumptions of 
President Eliot in regard to the comparative 
term of service of men and women as teach- 
ers. One of these writers says: 


I do not believe the proportion of women who leave 
school to marry is any greater than of men who are 
teaching as a stepping-stone to something more con- 
genial to their tastes. Ask almost any professional 
man, and he will tell you that some time in his life 
he has taught. Very few men begin to teach with 
the idea of making it a life-work. The nearer and 
more certain a change is, the more indifference is 
felt usually about the work one has in hand; and, 
although many women do leave school to marry, 
this is not a certainty to them when they commence 
teaching, as the business is to a man, whois constant- 
ly thinking, ‘Next year, or the one after that, I shall 
be ready for ~~ legitimate work.’”’ Hence women 
have a more undivided interest in their school work. 
“Permanent situations’ and the “honors of the 
professions,” it seems to me, would affect women as 
well as men, if those privileges should be conferred 
on us as well; and some women might be saved from 
throwing themselves away by a foolish marriage, as 
has been done. 


The other writer is Hiram Orcutt, A. M., of 
West Lebanon, N. H., one of the most expe- 
rienced teachers in New England, and long 
connected with the New Hampshire State 


Normal School. He says: 


In the “good old times’? when young men “kept 
school” in larger numbers than now, they were call- 
ed from the academy and college where they were 
engaged in fitting themselves for the learned profes- 
sions. They were neither professional nor perma- 
nent teachers, but, in nine cases out of ten, they 
taught only one term during the year, and then for 
the sole purpose of earning the means to prosecute 
their academic studies. These young men were em- 
ng Me in the winter, but always, as arule, gave place 
to female teachers for the remaining term or terms 
of the year. This arrangement made sure an “ever- 
recurring substitution” of new teachers, But how 
is it now in this regard? Females are employed in 
the winter, and, more often than formerly, they are 
retained through the year. So much is gained by 
employing female teachers, on the ground of per- 
manency. 

But we are told that “women are drawn away 
from teaching by marriage and family life,’’ and do 
not continue their work as men do, after ma e. 
lI answer, not all are married, nor do all leave the 
school-room after marriage. And still further, not 
more women exchange teaching for family cares 
than men for other professions. Hence nothing is 
lost to permanency on this account. Nor do I be- 
lieve, as a matter of fact, that more women have 
been “worn out by the fatiguing work of teaching” 
than men. They are ‘‘weaker” physically, but often 
stronger in ability to endure the fatigue of the 
school-room. 

And is it not true, at the present time, that more 
females are in process of: training for the profession 
of teaching than men? So far as I am acquainted 
with the facts, much the larger number of graduates 
from our normal schools are women. It is not true, 
therefore, that the large number of females who 
have taken the field, regard teaching “merely as a 
means of temporarily earning a reputable living,” 
nor is the “average skill of the persons engaged in 
teaching”’ liable to be lowered in consequence of 
employing women, even ‘in the enormous proportion 
in which they are now employed in many towns and 
cities."’ I believe the schools of New England are 
more skillfully managed and taught now, than they 
were fifteen, twenty, or thirty years ago, and more 
skillfully than they would be if the excess of women 
were rejected, and such men as could be secured 
were to take their places. 

Nor do I accept Dr. Eliot’s reason for the change. 
Is it a fact that our New England pocuse are less in- 
telligent, more penurious, and less willing to spend 
money for educational purposes now, than a quarter 
of acentury ago? I claim that the reverse is true; 
that parents and the community at large are more 
interested in their schools and more willing to sus- 
tain them now than then..... 

I regard Woman as the divinely-commissioned 
teacher of her race. She has natural endowments 
and speciwl fitness for the work in the school, as well 
asin the family. She hks everywhere proved her- 
self not only “apt to teach,” but capable of manag- 
ing es successfully. Her quick sensibil- 
ities, ardent sympathies, natural love for the true, 
the beautiful, and the good, her patience, persever- 
ance and enthusiasm, eminently qualify her for this 
important field of labor. Children are drawn to her 
by a natural instinct; they trust in her with implicit 
confidence. 

It is not enough to say that children “may be ad- 
vantageously taught by Woman.” They can be 
properly taught by no other human being. Man is 
powerless in the nursery or primary school. 
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It is admitted that the education of girls should be 
“jn women’s hands.” If, then, all children under 
ten years of ages and all girls should be under the 
immediate charge of female teachers, will it harm 
our boys to keep them a while longer in the same 
schools? Every boy owes to his mother what he is, 
and is to become, more than to all other human influ- 
ences; and may not that mother call in the aid of 
some skillful female teacher, to enable her to prose- 
cute the education of her son? I cannot believe 
there is any loss or danger in this course. Woman 
js adapted not only to the instruction of children in 
the family and school, but she has honored the pro- 
fes-ion in i positions in the academy and 
seminary; and, in many instances, at the head of 
these institutions. 


The fact, therefore, that women have taken gur | 


educational field, as by storm, and are likely to hold 
it, should not be a source of alarm to the friends of 
education, but should furnish a new motive to pro- 
vide for them the means for that broad and thorough 
culture which is essential to the position they oceupy. 








A WOMAN'S SERMON ON THE BATTLE OF 
BUNKER HILL. 


On the evening of the 20th of June, 1875, 
Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, pastor of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Jersey City, 
preached to a large audience, in reference to 
the Centennial observance of the battle of 
Bunker Hill. She used for a text, Psalm 
xliv: 1, 2, 8, and 26; being the same words 
from which Rev. John Murray (the pioneer 
Universalist preacher in America) preached 
in the American camp at Jamaica Plains, be- 
fore Gen. Washington, he being at that time 
chaplain of a Rhode Island regiment. 

The sermon was, of course, full of patriot- 
ic allusions, and was somewhat historical in 
its character, as might have been expected. 
We are permitted to give a portion of the 
remarks, which may be of special interest to 
the readers of the Woman’s JOURNAL: 


And speaking of the fathers reminds me 
to ask what of the mothers—our fore-mothers 
of Revolutionary days? We would not dare 
to forget the women who ran the lead heir- 
looms of their fire-sides into bullets for the 
men whom they encouraged to fight for lib- 
erty, any more than we would forget their 
worthy daughters who in later days, within 
our own undimmed remembrance, sent forth 
the dear ones of their homes with the spirit 
of those who believed the words of Horace: 
**Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori”’ (sweet and 
honorable is it to die for one’s country)! I 
should fail in my duty to my sex if I forbore 
to speak of the women of America, while I 
willingly accord due honor to her brave and 
patriotic men. A woman’s pen preserved for 
us the record of our text as the motto of a 
patriotic sermon one hundred years ago, and, 
as a woman preaches from it to-night, she 
should not fail to remember that ‘the times 
which tried men’s souls’ tried women’s too, 
and that the proud memorial shaft on Bunk- 
er Hill to-day, toward which the eyes of 
thousands and the thoughts of millions turn- 
ed upon the historic 17th, received its cap- 
stone as the result of Woman’s effort to per- 
petuate the gallant deeds of Man. Those of 
you who know the history of the effort to 
collect funds for the granite memorial, will 
understand my allusion, and will not wonder 
that Lucy Stone—that woman of sweet voice 
and noble spirit and pure life, whom the 
voters of the future will ‘delight to honor,’— 
referred to it as a silent preacher of the truth 
that ‘all are born free and equal,’ and that 
‘governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed,’ in these words 
of editorial in the last Woman’s Journat. 
[Here followed the editorial.] I leave these 
thoughts in regard to ‘taxation without rep- 
resentation,’ which exists in our land to- 
day, with you, my brothers, trusting to your 
wisest thought and most just conclusions. It 
is one of the lessons of the hour, and no men- 
tion of the battle of Bunker Hill by a true 
woman could be made without an allusion to 
the fact that God has been with the homes of 
this nation, with its women as well as its men, 
and that not in vain will the prayer of our 
text be uttered by the lips of American wom- 
en through the coming century, ‘Arise, O 
Thou, our strength, and deliver us for thy 
mercy’s sake!’ Beneath our star-spangled 
banner—the glorious flag of the brave!— 
which for almost a hundred years has been the 
most beautiful to the American eye, will one 
day stretch a vast Republic, in which, from sea 
to sea, the rights of all will be respected, 
without distinction of color, creed or sex. 





NEW ENGLAND CLUB.---REPORT OF THE 
DISCUSSION COMMITTEE. 


The first afternoon of the season, Nov. 9, 
was profitably devoted to a paper on ‘‘The 
Love of Literature,’’ by Miss Sarah F. Starr. 
It was marked by clear English, delicate 
touch and graceful finish, and was illuminat- 
ed by appropriate poetical extracts; it was 
full of enthusiasm, but without sensationalism. 

_An interesting discussion followed on the 
difficulties of being both literary and practi- 
cal, and the danger of being literary only. 

Dec. 4, Miss S. T. Townsend read a paper 
on ‘Some Questions Concerning Women,” 
contrasting her position in the Cedric and 
Greek period with her present condition. 
An animated discussion followed on the duties 
of Suffrage. 

On the 11th of January, Miss Lucy Newhall 
gave usa paper on ‘‘The Study of History as 
an incentive to a Higher Political Life.’’ 
The essay was excellent in thought and dic- 
tion, and had many bright things in it, show- 
ing also an extensive reading and unusual 
knowledge of history. The discussion was 
general, and many thought history should be 
made more attractive to the young, and its 
importance as a study more inculcated. 

j: Feb. 8, we were favored with a paper on 

Reading as a Recreation,” written by Miss 
Horatia S. Ware, who was prevented by ill- 
hess from being present, but it was effectively 
read by her niece, Mrs. A. Bigelow. Miss 
Ware thought that, as a rule, the young do 
not naturally love to read, and that they 
should be encouraged in what is termed “light 
reading ;’’ good fiction in prose and poetry, is 
the plea of the paper. 

On the afternoon of March 8, Mrs. Louisa 
Chandler Moulton read a delightful story, 
entitled ‘Marrying for a Home.” The dis- 
cussion was unusually general, nearly half the 
members present participating in it, though 
no one spoke at any length. The debate 
eves how a topic of common interest could 

Taw out our too often silent members. 


April 12, Miss Abby W. May conducted the 
meeting, and read an account of ‘‘Sewing in 
the Public Schools.” Miss Emmons, a well- 
known teacher in the Everett School, spoke 
of the introduction of sewing there, and stat- 
ed that the girls did better in their lessons 
for having the industrial work for a change. 
Mr. D. C. Brown of the Bowdoin School was 
present, and related how much was required 
of teachers and pupils in the daily routine, 
and left it for us to infer whether there was 
time for sewing. 

At our last meeting, May 10, we were de- 
lightfully entertained by one of our youngest 
members, Miss Harriet Tolman. Her essay 
bore the dainty title, ‘‘Woman as a Poem,” 
and made us wish we all were, or could more 
readily become, real poems. The points she 
most fully brought out, were, the harmonious 
development of women, and the claim that 
the average woman in her daily home life is, 
or may be, as noble as another woman in a 
_— sphere of action, but who leads a fuller 

ife only. 

The meetings have all been well attended, 
and we trust have contributed a fair share to 
the interest and enjoyment of the Club. 

The aim of your Committee has been strict- 
ly democratic. We have invited none but 
members of the Club to take the chief part 
on our afternoons, and have urged a free dis- 
cussion of the topics presented, by all present, 
thus giving opportunity for expressions of 
opinions of great variety. 

We have induced several to speak for our 
instruction who have not before spoken in 
public, and have endeavored to bring to no- 
tice any latent talent in the Club members 
which may have been obscured by the more 
brilliant lights of which we are all so justly 
proud, Respectfully submitted, 

Dr. Sara E. Brown, Sec’y. 





ANOTHER FOSTER COW SEIZED FOR TAXES, 


Our readers will remember the seizure and 
sale of the real estate of Stephen S. and Abby 
K. Foster, for payment of taxes, and also the 
seizure and sale of a cow belonging to the 
same parties, for payment of personal proper- 
ty taxes. The following facts and comments 
are given by the .2gis and Gazette: 


The cow was seized and sold for the person- 
al property taxes of 1872, by Deputy Sheriff 
E. J. Russell. After satisfying the claim, the 
officer had a considerable balance of cash in 
his hand, which he tendered to Mr. Foster, 
who refused toreceive it. He said, in effect, 
that it was originally his but had been unjust- 
ly taken away, and he would not compromise 
himself by touching the contaminated cash. 
Accordingly, when the officer received a war- 
rant for the collection of a similar tax for 
1873, he applied the funds in his possession to 
its payment, instead of levying upon another 
cow. This proceeding did not meet the ap- 
proval of Mr. Foster, who claimed that the 
officer had no authority to pay the tax in that 
manner, but beyond expressing his opinion 
Mr. Foster took no action. 

And now the officer has received a third 
warrant for the collection of the tax of 1874. 
He has a small balance in hand from the sale 
of cow No. 1, but not enough to satisfy the 
claim. Accordingly, on Wednesday he paid an 
official visit to Mr. Foster and seized another 
cow, Mr. Fostercomplacently indicating which 
animal he would prefer to have sacrificed on 
the altar of the law. The animal, which is in 
a fair way to become historic, is to be sold at 
auction next Tuesday, at4p. m. Mr. Foster’s 
cows are all good ones, and there is opportuni- 
ty for some one to get a fine animal. 


= 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE PICNIC AT NEEDHAM. 


The Woman Suffrage Club of Needham 
held its annual picnic, last Wednesday, in the 
beautiful grove already consecrated by a sim- 
ilar festivity. It was a delightful occasion, 
and was made useful as well as agreeable by 
addresses from Rev. S. W. Bush and others. 
Mrs. Eliza LaCroix, the efficient President of 
the Club, assisted by many ladies and gentle- 
men of the vicinity, had made bountiful pro- 
vision for the guests. 


this paper at the legislative hearings in New 
Hampshire and Connecticut, has prevented our 
receiving full particulars. Next week, we hope 
to be able to give our readers a full account 
of the proceedings. H. B. B. 


—<-—=— 


LETTER FROM ALICE LEGEYT. 


The following letter from Miss Alice B. 
Legeyt, of England, formerly a correspondent 
of the Woman’s Journat, to a friend in this 
country, contains facts that will be of inter- 
est to our readers: 

You ask me to write you a letter about our 
work in England, but as I am not so often in 
London now, I hardly am competent to write 
you much that is new. But, first of all, I 
must correct a mistake which has occurred in 
the Woman’s JourRNAL, as to my being the 
editor of the Victoria Magazine. A letter 
purporting to be from me to Mrs. Doggett, 
was read before the Woman’s Congress, at 
Chicago, on the subject of ‘‘Homes for Ser- 
vants in England.’’ That letter was not from 
me at all, and it was dated from 22 Marine 
Parade, Brighton, where I have never lived. 
I should be glad to have this error corrected, 
as my esteemed friend, Miss Faithfull, has 
always been the editor of the Victoria, and a 
very good editor she makes, both of that mag- 
azine and of ‘‘ Women and Work,” her wockty 

aper. Who it was that wrote from Brighton, 
bdo not know, but the letter was erroneously 
ascribed to me. We are just now beginning 
our campaign of getting up petitions to Par- 
liament for Woman Suffrage, and of meetings 
on the same subject. We hope to do some- 
thing next year, as we have a great many de- 
clared adherents on our side amongst the 
Members of Parliament. 

I live quite in the country, and always have 
five local petitions to get up, besides being 
Treasurer to the Bath Society for Woman Suf- 
frage. Bath is a pleasant town, four miles 
from Corstan, and it is considered to be rather 
advanced on the subject of women. We have 
over 100 members on our council lists for the 
Suffrage, and some time ago there were two 
women on the School Board Committee. We 





have two of John Bright’s nieces living at 


The unavoidable absence of the editors of | 


Bath, who help forward the good cause, and 
they are lovely women, and Miss Lilias Ash- 
worth is a splendid speaker. 

I dare say you have read of the Miss Gar- 
retts, sister and cousin of Mrs. Garrett Ander- 
son the doctor? I often see these ladies, 
and admire their work. They have set up 
in the house decoration and painting line, 
and are making a very good thing of it. Their 
style is Morrisonian, which is like the old-fash- 
ioned pre-Raphaelite sort of decoration. They 
have done up the Ashworth House, in Bath, 
very well. y their own good example they 
have made this a profession for women. We 
have a good many fine women speakers in 
England now. 

You have heard Emily Faithfull, and no 
doubt enjoyed her presence in America. She 
always speaks cordially of the hospitality 
she met with in yourcountry. She undertakes 
numberless good works in London, and dves 
a great amount of good, quietly, as well as 
before the world. 

The cause of women doctors still hangs 
back, in England. Those who wish for de- 
grees must still go to the Continent for them, 
or to your country. 
is in a semi-barbaric state, in my opinion, for 
if there is one thing fitted for some women, it 
is the healing art. But of course health and 
strength are required, and there are many wo- 
men quite equal to the profession. It seems 
rather hard that they must go out of their 
own country to obtain a degree. We havea 
woman doctor in Bristol who is doing well— 
Dr. Eliza Walker. She has set up for her- 
self, and is getting on nicely. 

There is a very philanthropic lady in Wales 
—Mrs. Crawshaw, who has a whole estab- 
lishment of educated ladies as servants. She 
finds it answers so far for those ladies who 

refer that work to the life of a governess. 

hey are treated in every respect as equals, 
only they contract to do the household work, 
and when their tasks are done, they can asso- 
ciate with Mrs. Crawshaw, if they please. 

If this letter is not in time to be read at the 
anniversary meeting, perhaps it may be found 
worthy of a place in the Woman’s JourNAL, 
for which I used to write regularly. 

Auice B, Lecert. 

COMPARATIVE CONDUCT OF BOYS AND 

GIRLS, 





Epirors Journat.—I have lately, in cor- 
respondence with a school director of our 
county, received some information respecting 
the comparative scholastic progress, as well 
as moral conduct of the two sexes, under in- 
struction. Thinking such information appro- 
priate to the objects of your paper, I transcribe 
a part of his letter. The gentleman has been 
a director of one of the largest and most intel- 
ligent school districts of the county, and ow- 
ing to his well-known literary reputation and 
influence, he has been most of the time Pres- 
ident of the Board. He writes from New- 
town, Pa. : 

I have been a director for thirty years, and 
District Superintendent for four years, conse- 
quently have visited the schools of our district 
very often, and there are two facts which I 
desire to mention. One is, that female schol- 
ars are, as a class, most active and expert in 
acquiring a knowledge of the different 
branches of common school education, in 
many instances outstripping their equals in 
age and opportunities of the other sex. 

There was a more striking difference in 
conduct and behavior, than in the acquire- 
ments of scholastic knowledge. During my 
rather extended service as director, I suppose 
the Board has been calied together as often 
as twelve or fifteen times, for the purpose of 
dealing with unruly and incorrigible boys, 
but not one call of the kind in the case of a 
girl; and yet, in the estimation of some of our 
wiseacres, women are inferior to men, and 
scarcely able to take care of themselves; and 
entirely unfit to be trusted with rights equal 
to men's.”’ 

It is strange how long the fetters of custom 
and prejudice bind a large portion of our peo- 
ple. ‘‘They have eyes and see not, and ears 
have they, but hear not.’? They keep them- 
selves as far away from the paths of justice, 
truth and righteousness, as any tribe of unciv- 
ilized Indians in our western wilderness. 

But this great. injustice is gradually, and, 
of late years, rapidly wearing away, and, al- 
though Iam beyond my three score and ten, 
yet I hope to live to see the day when the laws 
of our Country, will operate equally on all in- 
telligent beings. J. G. 8. 


AFAIR PROSPECT FROM THE TEMPERANCE 
TOWER. 





Some of the friends of Suffrage turned away 
coldly from the crusaders at the beginning of 
their work, fearing that the praying move- 
ment would interfere with, or retard the pro- 
gress of the Suffrage work, but the most of us 
said: 

“Ye fearful souls, fresh courage take, 

The clouds you so much dread, 


Are rich with mercy, and will break 
In blessings on your head.” 


At the late State Temperance Convention 
at Indianapolis, which was, in all respects, a 
grand success, the Suffragists found them- 
selves occupying posts of honor. All through 
the reports were sprmkled such sentiments as 
these from Union County. 

Mr. Dunbar said that the people of that 
county were at work. The last permit issued 
under the Baxter law expired May, 1874. Be- 
fore that time there had not been a boy ora 
man in their jail, but now, under the new law, 
a number had been incarcerated. He thought 
the only remedy was “‘to trust God, and put 
the ballot in the hands of the women.” [Ap- 
plause. | 
Speaking on the necessity of legislating the 
liquor traffic down, Mrs. Woods, of Center- 
ville, said that ‘‘never until women are per- 
mitted to vote would the work be accomplish- 
ed.”? And again Rev. Mr. \.artindale said: 
There is a strong feeling that three things 
should be done: 1. That some political party 
must soon take up prohibition, or a new one 
must soon be formed. 2. The women must 
be allowed to vote. 3. A glorious revival of 








In that respect England | 


religion must come down from heaven and 
sweep over the land in answer to the prayer of 
faith. Therefore, as the representative of 
| Wells County, I would say, press on, trust In 
God, let the women vote, and “prohibition 
shall reign a thousand years.” 
Be of good cheer, friends of Impartial Suf- 
| frage! Let our motto be that of the ancient 
kingdom of Wales, ‘*The truth against the 
world.” Louise V. Boyp. 
Dublin, Ind. 





Weare glad to learn, from a reliable source, 
that Mrs. Elizabeth R. Tilton has taken steps 
to obtain a divorce from Theodore Tilton. 


In the case of Curtis agt. Curtis, in2 Swaby 
& Tristram, we are told that a wife made 
repeated confessions, under no other coercion 
than the fear that her husband, who was un- 
settled in mind, would become insane if she re- 
fused, 


The number of trees set out in the National 
Cemetery at Beaufort, S. C., as we are in- 
formed by Mrs. Frances D. Gage, is thirty-two 
hundred, all growing beautifully. Five hun- 
dred monthly rose bushes adorn the grounds, 
and are in continual bloom. 


Mr. Mutley is still prostrated by the para- 
lytic stroke which disabled his right side sev- 
eral months ago. He is said to be much 
changed by his physical misfortune and the 
loss of his wife, and it is feared he will never 
be able to resume his literary pursuits. 

Captain Royton, it appears, had a prede- 
cessor in Dardanus, who, at the time of the 
deluge of Deucalion, swam from Saus to the 
coastof Troy. Dardanus had his body wrapt 
up in a dress which was inflaied as a leathern 
bottle, and swam with the aid of one paddle. 


A copper bathing tub was recently sent 
from this city to New York to be repaired. 
Reason, (as given by the man who undertook 
the job), because in New York such repairing 
is done by women at a rate sufficiently cheap- 
er than can be done here in Boston by men, 
to overbalance the cost of transportation both 
ways. 

‘‘A woman in Sudbury, Mass., has recently 
completed a bed-quilt which contains 5,376 
distinct pieces of woolen, cotton, or silk fabric. 
It has 256 squares, with 21 pieces to the square, 
and was all stitched by hand.””. What might 
not such a woman have accomplished, had 
her perseverance and industry been directed 
into some more worthy channel! 


Among other honors, Mrs. Somerville re- 
ceived the Victoria Medal. She was also 
made Honorary Member of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, Honorary Associate of the 
Geographical Society of Florence, Associate 
of College of Resurgenti, and Honorable Mem- 





ber of the Imperial and Royal Academy of 
Science, Literature and Art, at Arezzo. 

It is reported from Beyrout that in 
March a large number of Mohammedans of 
both sexes, armed with stones and knives, as- 
sqgnbled in a suburb of the town and attacked 
every Christian they met, and broke the win- 
dows of the houses they passed. 


With all respect, we wonder if Horace 
Greeley would have considered these fighting 
women eligible to the ballot? 


It seems that the women of the Centennial 
are not exactly turned out of the main build- 
ing of the Exposition. The space required 
by the general purposes of the Centennial ex- 
ceeds the original estimate. The women also 
will probably need more space than has been 
allotted to them, and so they will have a sep- 
arate building, provided the necessary sum 
can be raised. 


Mr. Charles Nordhoff, the journalist, now 
traveling in the South, writes from Louisiana 
that free labor in that State is a success, and 
he gives credit to the negroes for many excel- 
lent qualities and for the readiness with which 
they have adapted themselves to their new 
condition. The resources of the State are 
also ably examined, and promise a bright 
future for all classes, white and black. 


Hon. H. Boardman Smith, Elmira, N. Y.,deliv- 
ered a lecture before the students of the Female 
College, June 1, on the subject of the Admin- 
istration of Estates. It is the first time in this 
country that a legal topic has ever been dis- 
cussed before the students of an institution 
devoted to the education of women, and is the 
first of a series of lectures on specified topics, 
to be delivered by prominent men at the 
college. 


The latest effort of the Tilton-Woodhull 
conspirators to fortify their case by manufac- 
tured testimony has proved a failure. One of 
the men has turned State’s evidence upon the 
other. Arrested on a charge of perjury, Loe- 
der has retracted his original statement, while 
Price confesses that they were induced to 
come forward by the hope of profit. Messrs. 
Tilton, Moulton & Co., will make nothing by 
this latest phase of villainy. 


Says the Orange, N. Y., Journal: 


Mr. Dodd seems very desirous of doing a 
gt deal for the ladies, having succeeded in 
1is Insurance bill for their benefit. He has 
now introduced a supplement to conveyances, 
making it lawful for any married woman to 
execute any assignment of any mortgage on 
real estate or personal property, or any instru- 
ment of writing, conveying her right, title and 
interest in and to any personal property held 








by her, and being her own separate property, 
and all such, made without her husband join- 





ing in the making, shall be as binding as if 
she had been a single woman. 

The English court of common pleas has 
just rendered a decision on a point very simi- 
lar to that involved in the Tweed case, and 
takes the opposite view to that of the New 
York court of appeals. A man who had brib- 
ed voters at an election was given a “‘cumula- 
tive sentence” of £100 fine for each and every 
voter so bribed, and, as there were five, he 
was fined £500. Bribery is a misdemeanor 
precisely like Tweed’s stealing, and the court 
sustains this cumulative sentence. This is 
certainly the common sense of it, whatever 
may be the law at Albany. 


The use of tobacco has a consistent enemy 
in Charles H. Colburn, the former postmaster 
of Leominster, Mass., who held the office for 
about forty years. Fora longtime the follow- 
ing quaint notice was posted conspicuously in 
the Post Office: 

“Smoking cannot be allowed in this entry, 
or either of the rooms to the right or left of 
it, or in the room where the letter boxes are 
located, or any other part of the building. 
Persons are requested not to spit upon the 
floor or ceiling, particularly the ceiling. If 
you must _ upon the floor, let it be in the 
center of the entry or room, where it may be 
easily cleaned up, and not in the corners. 

“Cuas. H. Cocnurn, Postmaster. 

‘*Post Office, Leominster, April 1, 1871." 

The Anderson School of Natural History, 
at Penikese, although suspended for a time, 
is not by any means abandoned. It is said 
that Mr. Agassiz will not suffer an enterprise 
from which his father hoped such important re- 
sults, to fail. It seems that the position of the 
island entails expenses which a more favorable 
location would not render necessary. Every 
thing has to be carried there by a tug, and the 
result was that the living expenses were nec- 
essarily high... It was therefore needful, in 
view of this and previous expenses incurred, 
to announce that pupils would be charged a 
fee of fifty dollars; but a sufficient number 
did not apply to make it expedient to open 
the school the present year. But it is gener- 
ally believed that the present suspension of 
the school will lead to better arrangements of 
some kind for the future. 


Twenty-five years ago an Englishwoman, 
Mrs. Leonowens, in the East, by the failure 
of several Indian banks lost her fortune, and 
then, by death, her husband. Left penniless 
and desolate, with two children to support, 
she opened a private school and, a year or two 
after, became governess at the Siamese Court. 
She had to contend against intrigues and sub- 
tle influences without, and against the sadness 
and desolation within. The amount of pain 
and torture that were compressed into those 
years is indescribable, but she went earnestly 
to work to ameliorate the condition of the 
country by inculcating right principles in the 
mind and heart of her pupil—the present King 
of Siam. A few years after she left the East 
he ascended the throne, and one of his first 
acts was to substantially abolish the system of 
slavery which from time immemorial had pre- 
vailed among the Siamese. This event, one 
of the landmarks of civilization, was brought 
about by the quiet teachingsof an English 
lady within the walls of a Siamese harem. 
Had her fortune and her husband been spared 
her, how different might have been the present 
condition of Siam! It is a grand thing to 
succeed, but it is grander to meet reverse, 
misfortune, shipwreck, loss, with a calm and 
unmoved soul. There is nothing evil to the 
good; they may turn poverty, pain, disap- 
pointment, disaster, into so many banners of 
victory !—N. Y. Tribune. 


NI 
BUSINESS NOTICES, 
We are Glad. 

We are glad that the warm season’s come, 

When nature, in her best attire, 
Upon us smiles, where’re we roam 

ith noble thoughts the soul to inspire. 

The birds are singing in the trees, 

Beneath whose shade the children play, 
And brightest scenes the senses please, 

As sweetly pass the hours away. 
The Boys are out in handsome “CLOTHES,” 

Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete 
Which they have senahe at GEORGE FENNO’s, 

Corner of Beach and Washington Street, 

27—It 


The Best Toilet Soap is Robinson's Oatmeal 
Glycerine. Soldeverywhere. Beware of imitations, 
10—tjan 





Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus. 
Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 
pound bears the name of JAMES PYLE. None gen- 
uine without. 25—ly 


Don’t Buy a Poor Car pet.—Look at our Tap- 
estries in French Moquette colorings, which are sold 
at the same prices as the shopworn “fosstl remains,” 
that are advertised in large wpe in the newspapers, 

NEW ENGLAND CARZ2ET CO., 
85 Hanover St., opposite American House, Boston. 


Curpets. Best Lowell Extra Superfines, $1.00. 

Fine styles Philadelphia Supers, 75 cents. 

All Wool Ingrains, 62 cents. 

Handsome Two-Plys, 50 cents. 

The above are strictly first-class in every respect, 
and are the cheapest goods to be found in this mar- 
ket. EW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 

85 Hanover St., opposite American House, Boston. 


Flevsr Oil Cloth. 400 sheets of the best one 
dollar goods will be opened and ready for sale this 
day at 50 to 624 cents. Ourcustomers will appreciate 
the qualities of these goods at a. 

NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 
85 Hanover St., opposite American House, Boston. 

Straw Carpetings, Plain White and Red 
Checked, from the cargo auction sales, for one shil- 
ling per square yard. 

NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 
85 Hanover St., opposite American House, Boston, 











One Thousand Rolls Canton Mattin 
comprising the finest and choicest brands from the 
cargo auction sales, will be retailed to our customers 
at less than wholesale prices. 

NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 

85 Hanover St., opposite American House, Boston. 
ia A small lot of Two-Ply C: ts at 30 cents per 

yard. NEW ENGLA D CARPET CO., 
85 Hanover St., opposite American House, Boston 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE FIRST REST. 
BY E. C. H. 


Oh, let me go back to my childhood, 
And be rocked in its sweetest repose, 

Where the honey-bee sings on the clover, 
And the butterfly rests on the rose. 

There, at eve, in the old-fashioned garden, 
The saffron and pink sweetly dressed, 

Breathes the hum of repose through the twilight; 
One hour I would go there and rest. 

Through the vine-trellised window, at evening, 
Came balmy winds out of the west 

And cooled the white couch of my childhood,— 
Oh, let me go back there and rest! 


O’er the green mound that’s made ‘neath the willows, 
The breeze, from eternal youth blest, 
Bears the hum of repose that’s immortal; 
Some day we will lie there and rest. 
But ere we reach that, there’s a childhood,— 
In the heart tis eternal and blest,— 
When God enters into the spirit, 
Saying “Peace, and be still,’"—and there’s rest. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
A FEW QUESTIONS. 
BYS A.G. 


If woman is the weaker sex, 
Why must she toil and slave 
From early dawn to late at night, 
A husband's purse to save— 
When stronger manhood thinks it hard 
To labor half as long, 
And, to reduce the hours of toil, 
Will argue loud and strong? 
If one needs time to rest and read, 
Why, too, should not the other? 
Has not my sister got a soul 
The same as my good brother? 
If lordly man a glass must take, 
For strength his work te do, 
Why then, of course, the weaker sex 
Must take as much ag two. 
If ’tis so nice to chew and smoke, 
As many men now do, 
Andif in it much pleasure is, 
Why should not women, too? 


If woman must be pure and chaste, 
Or be put under ban, 

What reason is there that the same 
Should not be dealt to man? 


If one be welcomed to our homes, 
And graciously received, 

Why should the other be shut out 
Perchance betrayed, deceived? 


If Woman early toils, and late, 
And gathers up with care, 
That she her property control 
Is it not just and fair? 
If liberty our watchword be, 
Arid freedom our key-note, 
What reason is there, good and true, 
That women should not vote? 
If man to walk all paths in life 
The public voice permit, 
Why has not Woman right to fill 
The niche she best can fit? 
Did the Creator, the All-Wise, 
Any distinction make? 
What favors did He give to part 
That others might not take? 
Or, is the law above.all law 
Alike for every soul, 
Whate’er the color or the sex, 
While endless ages roll? 
Boston, Mass. 





IN MEMORIAM. 
BY MARY BAYARD CLARKE. 
Miss Susan Dimmock, M. D., born in Washington, 
N. C., and lost on the Schiller. 
Oh, ye who late have scattered flowers 
Where Carolina’s heroes sleep, 
Bow down your heads in sorrow now, 
And for her noblest daughter weep. 





Weep for a soul that bravely met 
The careless scoff, the scorn, the sneer, 
And, undismayed, amid them all 
Achieved a woman’s grand career, 
In sickness, woman’s instinct leads 
At once to soothe and lessen pain, 
And to that kindly work she brought 
A woman’s noble soul and brain. 
Say not she stepped her “sphere” beyond, 
For with a woman’s honest pride 
She sought its borders to enlarge, 
And in the glorious effort died. 


But whom the gods love most die young, 
Before life’s brightest blossoms fall, 
And disappointment wrings the cry, 
“The fruit is dust and ashes all.” 
She gained her place, and in her prime 
With earnest zeal her work begun; 
Oh, let her mourning sisters see, 
That work by them is fully done. 
And glory in the Woman’s soul 
That steadfast conquered in the strife, 
For tho’ she sank beneath death’s waves, 
She grandly rose o’er those of life. 
Newbern, N.C. 








BY THE RIVER. 
A Legend of the Assabet. 


BY LOUISE M. ALCOTT. 


Ill. 

He rode gallantly away to Boston that af- 
ternoon, and ten days later came riding slow- 
ly home again, with the precious manuscript 
still in his saddle-bag. 

‘‘What luck, boy ?”’ asked Uncle Dan, with 
a keen glance from under his shaggy brows, 
as the young man came into the big kitchen, 
where they all sat together when the day’s 
work was done. 

‘Pretty much what you foretold, sir,”’ an- 
ewered Nat, trying to smile bravely as he took 
his place beside Ruth on the settle, where 
she sat making up cherry-colored breast-knots 
by the light of one candle. 








” 


“Fools go out to shear and come home 
shorn,”’ muttered Aunt Becky from the chim- 
ney-corner, where she sat reeling yarn and 
brooding over some delectable mess that sim- 
mered on the coals. 

Nat did not hear the flattering remark, for 
he was fingering a little packet that silently 
told the story of failure in its dog-eared leaves, 
torn wrappers, and carelessly-knotted string. 
**Yes,”’ he said, rapidly, as if anxious to 
have a hard task over, “I showed my poems 
to sundry gentlemen, as I proposed. One 
liked them much, and said they showed good 
promise of better things; but added that it 
was no time for such matters now and advised 
me to lay them by till I was older. A very 
courteous and friendly man this was, and I 
felt much beholden to him for his gracious 
speeches. The second criticized my work 
sharply and showed me how I should mend 
it. But when he was done I found all the 
poetry had gone out of my poor lines and 
nothing was left but fine words; so I thanked 
him and went away, thinking better of my 
poems than when IJ entered. The third wise 
man gave me his opinion very briefly, saying, 
as he handed back the book: ‘Put it in the 
fire.’”” 

‘“‘Nay! but that was too harsh. They are 
very pretty verses, Nat, though most of them 
are far beyond my poor wits,” said Ruth, try- 
ing to lighten the disappointment that she 
saw weighed heavily on her lover’s spirit. 

“In the good gentleman’s study I had a 
sight of some of the great poets of the world 
and while he read my verses I got a taste of 
Milton, Spenser, and my own Shakespeare’s 
noble sonnets. I saw what mine lacked; yet 
some of them rang true, so I took heart and 
trimmed them up in the fashion my masters 
set me. Let me read you one or two, Ruth, 
while you tie your true lover’s knots.” 

And eagerly opening the beloved book, Nat 
began to read by the dim light of the tallow 
candle, blind to the resigned expression Ruth’s 
face assumed, deaf to Aunt Becky’s muttered 
opinion that ‘‘An idle brain is the devil’s 
workshop,” and quite unconscious that Un- 
cle Dan spread a checked handkerchief over 
his bald pate, ready fora nap. Absorbed in 
his delightful task, the young poet went on 
reading his most perfect lines, with a face 
that brightened blissfully, till, just as he was 
giving a love lay in his tenderest tone, a mild 
snore checked his heavenward flight and 
brought him back to earth with a rude shock. 
He started, paused, and looked about him, like 
one suddenly wakened from a happy dream. 
Uncle Dan was sound asleep, Aunt Becky 
busily counting her tidy skeins, and Ruth, 
making a mirror of one of the well-scoured 
pewter platters on the dresser, was so absorbed 
in studying the effect of the gay breast-knots 
that she innocently betrayed her inattention 
by exclaiming, with a pretty air of regret: 
‘*And that’s the end ?”’ 

“That is the end,’’ he answered, gently 
closing the book which no one cared to hear 
and, hiding his reproachful eyes behind his 
hand, he sat silent, till Uncle Dan, roused by 
the cessation of the melodious murmur that 
had soothed his ear, demanded, with kindly 
bluntness: 

“Well, boy, which is it to be, moonshine 
or money ? I want you to be spry about de- 
ciden’, for things is gittin’ behindhand, and I 
cattle’ate to hire if you mean to quit work.” 
‘*Sakes alive! No man in his senses would 
set long on the fence when there’s a good 
farm and a smart wife awaitin’ on one side and 
nothin’ but poltery and starvation on the oth- 
er!’’ ejaculated Aunt Becky, briskly clatter- 
ing the sauce-pan lid, as if to add the savory 
temptations of the flesh to those of filthy 
lucre. 

Ruth said nothing, but looked up at Nat 
with the one poetic sentiment of her nature 
shining in her eyes and touching her with its 


| tender magic, till it seemed an easy thing to 


give up liberty forlove. The dandelion chain 
the child wove round the boy had changed to 
a flowery garland now, but the man never 
saw the thorns among the roses, and let the 
woman fetter him again; for, as he looked at 
her, Nat flung the cherished book into the fire 
with one hand, and with the other took pos- 
session of the only bribe that could win him 
from that other love. 

“T decide as you would have me, sir. Not 
for the sake of the farm you promise me, 
but for love of her who shall one day be its 
happy mistress, please God.”’ 

‘‘Now that’s sensible and hearty, and I’m 
waal pleased, my boy. You jest buckle to 
for a year stiddy and let your ink-horn dry, 
and we’ll have as harnsome a weddin’ as man 
could wish—always providin’ Ruth don't 
change her mind,” said Uncle Dan, beaming 
benignantly at the young pair through a 
cloud of tobacco smoke; while Aunt Becky 
poked the condemned manuscript deeper into 
the coals, as if anxious to exorcise its witch- 
craft by fire, in the good old fashion. 

But, even in Ruth’s arms, Nat cast one long- 
ing, loving glance at his first-born darling on 
its funeral-pyre; then turned his head reso- 
lutely away, and whispered to the girl: 

‘Never doubt that I love you, sweetheart, 
since, for your sake, I have given up the am- 
bition of my life. I don’t regret it; but be 
patient with me till I learn to live without my 





‘moonshine,’ as you call it.” 


‘Sunshine is better, and I’ll make it for you 
if I can. Socheer up, dear lad, fall to work 
like a man, and you'll soon forget your pretty 
nonsense,” answered Ruth, with firm faith in 
the cure she proposed. 

“Til try.” 

And, folding his wings, Pegasus bent his 
neck to the yoke and fell to plowing. 

Nat kept his word and did try manfully, 
working early and late, with an energy that 
delighted Uncle Dan, made Aunt Becky bestir 
herself to bleach her finest webs for the wed- 
ding outfit, and caused Ruth to believe that he 
had forgotten the ‘‘pretty nonsense;’’ for the 
pen lay idle and he gave all his leisure to her, 
discussing house-gear and stock with as deep 
an interest as herself, apparently. All sum- 
mer long he toiled like one intent only on his 
crops; all winter he cut wood and tended cat- 
tle, as if he had no higher hope than to sell so 
many cords and raise likely calves for mar- 
ket. 

Outwardly he was a promising young far- 
mer, with a prosperous future and a notable 
wife awaiting him. But deep in the man’s 
heart a spark of the divine fire still burned, 
unquenched by duty, love, ortime. The spir- 
it that made light in Milton’s darkness, walk- 
ed with Burns beside the plow, and lifted 
Shakspeare higher than the royal virgin’s 
hand, sang to Natin the airy whisper of the 
pines, as he labored in the wintry wood, smil- 
ed back at him in every ox-eyed daisy his 
scythe laid low along the summer fields, and 
solaced him with visions of a fairer future than 
any buxom Ruth could paint. It would not 
leave him, and he learned, too late, that it 
was the life of his life, a gift that could not be 
returned, a blessing turned into a curse; for, 
though he had burned the little book, from its 
ashes rose a flame that consumed him, since 
it could find no vent. Even the affection for 
which he had made a costlier sacrifice than 
he knew, looked pale and poor beside the loft- 
ier loveliness that dawned upon him in the 
passionate struggle, ripening heart and soul to 
sudden manhood; and the life that lay before 
him seemed very bleak and barren when he 
returned from playing truant in the enchant- 
ed world Imagination opens to her gifted chil- 
dren. 

Ruth vaguely felt the presence of this dumb 
despair, dimly saw its shadow in the eyes that 
sometimes wore a tragic look, and fancied that 
the hand working so faithfully for her was 
slipping from her hold, it grew so thin and hot 
with the inward fever, which no herb in all 
her garden could allay. She vainly tried to 
rise to his level; but the busy sparrow could 
not follow the aspiring lark, singing at heav- 
en’s gate. It could only chirp its little lay 
and build its nest, with no thought beyond a 
straw, a worm, and the mate that was to 
come. 

Nat never spoke of the past, and Ruth dared 
not, for she grew to feel that he did ‘“‘regret 
it’’ bitterly, though too generous for a word 
of reproach or complaint. 

“*T’ll make it up to him when we are mar- 
ried; and he will learn to love the farm when 
he has little lads and lasses of his own to work 
for,’’ she often said to herself, as she watched 
her lover sit among them, after his day’s work, 
listening to their gossip with a pathetic sort of 
patience, or, pleading a weariness there was 
no need to feign, lie on the old settle, lost in 
thoughts that made his face shine like one 
who talked with angels. 

So the year rolled round, and May came 
again. Uncle Dan was well satisfied, Aunt 
Becky’s preparations were completed, and 
Ruth had not ‘changed her mind.”’ 

“Settle about the weddin’ as soon as you 
like, my girl, and I'll see that it is a merry 
one,’’ said the old man, coming in from work, 
as Ruth blew the horn from the back porch 
one night at sunset. 

‘‘Nat must decide that. Where is he, un- 
cle?” asked the girl, looking out upon the 
quiet landscape, touched with spring’s tender- 
est green. 

‘Down in the medder, ploughin’. It’s a 
toughish bit, and he’ll be late, I reckon; for 
he took a long noon-spell, andI give him a 
piece of my mind,about it, so I'll ventur to 
say he won’t touch a bit of victuals till the 
last furrow is laid,’? answered Uncle Dan, 
plodding away to wash his hands at the horse- 
trough. 

‘Nay, Uncle, itis his birthday, and surely 
he bad a right toa little rest, for he works 
like a slave, to please us, though far from 
well, I’m thinking.”’ And, waiting for no re- 
ply, Ruth burried in, filled a tankard with ci- 
der, and tripped away to bring her lover home, 
singing as she went, for Nat loved to hear her 
voice. 

Down the green lane toward the river the 
happy singer stepped, thinking in what sweet 
words she could give the old man’s message. 
But the song died on her lips and the smiling 
eyes grew mistful suddenly, for, passing by 
the willow trees, she saw the patient oxen 
standing in the field alone. 

“Nat is hunting violets for me,” she thought, 
with a throb of pleasure; for she was jealous 
of a viewless rival and valued every token of 
fidelity her lover gave her. 

But as she drew nearer Ruth frowned; for 
Nat lay beside the river, evidently quite for- 
getful of sermon, supper and sweetheart. No, 





not of the latter; for alittle nosegay of violets 


lay ready near the paper on which he seemed 
to be writing a song or sonnet to accompany 
the gift. 

Seeing -this, the frown faded, as the girl 
stole noiselessly across the grass, to peep over 
his shoulder, with a soft rebuke for his impru- 
dence and delay. 

Alas for Ruth! One glance at the placid 
face, pillowed on his arm, told her that this 
birthday was Nat’s last, for the violets were 
less white than the cheek they touched, the 
pencil had fallen from nerveless fingers, and 
Death's hand had written ‘‘Finis” to both life 
and lay. With a bitter cry, she gathered the 
weary head into her arms, fearing she had 
come too late to say good-bye. But the eyes 
that opened were so tranquil and the pale lips 
that answered wore such a happy smile she 
felt that tears would mar his peace, and hush- 
ed her sobs, to listen as he whispered broken- 
ly, with a glance that brightened as it turned 
from the wide field where his last hard day’s 
work lay finished, to the quiet river, whose 
lullaby was soothing him to sleep. 

**Tell Uncle I did not stop till the job was 
done, nor break my promise; for the year is 
over now, and it was so sweet to write again. 
I forgot to go home till it was too late.” 

“Oh! Nat, not too late. You shall work 
no more; but write all day, without a care, 
We have been too hard upon you, and you too 
patient with ourblindness. Dear lad, forgive 
us, and come home to live a happier year than 
this has been,’’ cried Ruth, trying with re- 
morseful tenderness to keep the delicate spirit 
that was escaping from her hold, like the but- 
terfly that died among her roses with broken 


wings. 
But Nat had no desire to stay, for he was 


going home, to feel hunger, thirst and weari- 
ness no more, to find a love Ruth could not 
give, and to change earth’s prose to heaven's 
immortal poetry. Yet he lingered on the 
threshold to look back and whisper, gently: 
“It is better so, sweetheart. There was no 
place for me here and I was homesick for my 
own friends and country. I’m going to find 
them and I’m quite content. Forget me and 
be happy; orremember me only in the spring- 
time, when the world is loveliest and my birth- 
day comes. See, this is all I had to give you, 
but my heart was in it.’’ 

He tried to lift the unfinished song and give 
it to her; butit fluttered down upon his breast, 
and the violets dropped after, lying there un- 
stirred by any breath, for with the words a 
shadow deeper than that twilight laid upon 
the fields stole over the face on Ruth’s bosom, 
and all the glory of the sunsetsky could only 
touch it with a pathetic peace, as the poet lay 
asleep beside the river. 

He lies there still, the legends say, under 
the low green mound, where violets bloom ear- 
liest, where the old willows drop their golden 
tassels in the spring and blackbirds fill the air 
with their melodious ecstasy. No song of his 
lived after him; no trace of him remains, ex- 
cept that nameless grave; and few ever heard 
of one who came and went like the snow for 
which they christened him. Yet it seems as 
if his gentle ghost still haunted those sunny 
meadows, still listened to the enchanted river, 
and touched with some mysterious charm the 
places that knew him once. For strangers 
find a soft attraction in the quiet landscape; 
lovers seek those green solitudes to tell the 
story that is always new; and poets muse be- 
side the shadowy stream, hearing, as he heard, 
a call to live the life that lifts them highest by 
unwavering fidelity to the gift Heaven sends. 
—New York Independent. 


FIFTY-FIVE DOZEN CLOTHES PINS. 


Ladies who have husbands who are neglect- 
ful in supplying them with kindlings should 
carefully study the experience of a Division 
street sister. All her married life she has had 
an unbroken struggle with her husband to keep 
herself supplied with wood, and the greater 
part of the time she has been obliged to de- 
pend upon her own deftness with the axe, 
and any one who has seen a woman handle an 
axe knows what a dreadful thing it is. Two 
months ago she begged of him not to go away 
without leaving her some kindlings. He said 
he wouldn’t. But he finally did. Then she 
hit upon a plan. She had four dozen clothes 
pins. She took one dozen of them for start- 
ing the fire, and found that they worked ad- 
mirably. The next day she used another 
dozen, and so she continued until the four doz- 
en were gone. Then she went to the store 
and purchased another four dozen—having 
them “put in the bill... When they were 
gone she repeated the errand. She said no 
more to him about kindlings. For ten years 
she had kept up the battle, and now she was 
tired and sick at heart. He could go his own 
way, and she would go hers—patiently, un- 
complainingly—until the end would come. 

On Monday he signified at the store that he 
would like to settle his account. 
made out and handed him. He glanced down 
the items. As he advanced along the column 
his face began towork. First his eyesslowly 
enlarged, then his mouth gradually opened, 
caused by the drooping of his lower jaw; and 
wrinkles formed on his forehead. One third 
down the column he formed his lips as if to 
whistle. Four lines below he did whistle. 
Half way down he said: 

**Gra-cious!”’ 








A little further on he said: 


The bill was" 


‘*Thunder!"’ 

Four more lines were taken in, and he spoke 
again: 

“By the Jumping Jupiter!” 

Then he read on, smiting his thigh viger- 
ously, and giving vent to various expressions 
of the liveliest nature. Finally he threw the 
bill down. 

“T say, Benson, look here; this bill can’t 
be mine; you’ve got me mixed up with some 
laundry.”’ 

*“That’s your bill, sir,” said the grocer, 
smiling pleasantly. 

“TI tell you it can’t be,”’ persisted the Divis- 
ion street man, beginning to look scared. 
‘‘Why, here’s fifty-five dozen clothes pins ina 
two months’ bill. What on earth do you take 
me for—a four-story laundry ?”’ 

“But itis your bill. Your wife can explain 
it to you. She ordered the pins.” 

‘My wife!’? gasped the unfortunate man. 

‘Yes, sir.”’ 

The debtor clutched the bill, jammed it into 
his pocket, and hurried straight home. He 
bolted into the house without any abatement of 
speed, and flinging the paper on the table be- 
fore his wife, knocked his hat on the back of 
his head, and said: 

“Martha Ann Johnson, what does this mean? 
There are fifty-five dozen clothes pins in Ben- 
son’s bill for the past two months, and he says 
you ordered every blessed one of them. 

‘‘And so I did,”’ said she demurely. 

‘““W-h-a-t! Fifty-five dozen clothes pins in 
two months!’’ and he shot down into a chair 
as if a freight car had fallen atop of him. 
‘Fifty-five dozen clothes pins in two months,” 
he howled. ‘Will a just heaven stand that ?” 

“T tell you, you needn’t stare at me: that 

way, Reuben Wheeler Johnson, nor go calling 
on to heaven with your impiousness, I order- 
ed them clothes pins myself, and I have burnt 
every one of ’em in that there stove, just be- 
cause you were too allfired lazy to get a stick 
of wood. And I declare, before I’ll be bother- 
ed jawing and fighting to get you to cut wood, 
I'll burn up every clothes pin in the land, and 
you shall pay for them, if you have to sell the 
shirt on your back to do it. So now?” 
And Mrs. Johnson, with a face like scarlet, 
snatched up the broom, and went to sweeping 
the carpet as if every flake of dust was a red 
hot coal, while the unhappy Mr. Johnson has- 
tened to the store, and paidthe bill. And be- 
fore dark that night he had a half cord of 
wood sawed, split and piled up ready for use. 
—Danbury News. 





CAPT. BOYTON’S CHANNEL TRIP. 


After being twenty-three hours and a half in 
the water, Captain Boyton, at about half-past 
two o’clock, on Saturday morning, landed ata 
place known as Fan Bay, about 200 yards 
west of the South Foreland Light. The Cen- 
tral News says: 


That part of the Kentish coast is wild in the 
extreme. There is from the sea inwards a 
small stretch of rocks and dense seaweed, and 
behind rise cliffs averaging fully 200 feet in 
hight. In less than ten minutes from his ar- 
rival Capt Boyton was taken on board the 
steamer. Heran up the steps nimbly, but the 
medical gentlemen on board did not allow 
him to remain on deck to receive the congrat- 
ulations which were offered on every side. 
He was taken into what is usually the ladies’ 
cabin in the steamer, and there undressed and 
put to bed on the floor. 

No time was lost in making towards Folke- 
stone, and as the Admiralty Pier at Dover was 
passed at 3.40, a salute of ten guns was fired 
from the pier-head. The honor was at once 
acknowledged by our sending up a shower of 
rockets and hoisting the stars and stripes. It 
was quite evident that the interest of the pop- 
ulation of Dover had not died away with the 
advent of night. The presence of many peo- 
ple on the pier, on the roofs of the houses, 
and in many bedroom windows confirmed the 
report already made that people were wait- 
ing up all night to receive the captain. As 
the Ernest entered Folkestone harbor, Cap- 
tain Jones, the harbor master, and a number 
of other port officials, were in waiting on the 
pier. A salute was here also fired. The 
whole party, with the exception of Captain 
Boyton, who still remained in bed, proceeded 
to the Pavilion Hotel, where a table d’hote break- 
fast had been prepared. Breakfast was hard- 
ly over when Captain Boyton walked, fully 
dressed, into the room. He met with the 
most flattering reception. Every visitor seem- 
ed intent on grasping his hand. When quiet 
was at length obtained the captain said: ‘*Gen- 
tlemen, I thank you for the cordial manner in 
which I have been received. I am glad the 
task of crossing the Channelisover. A little 
time ago a well-known periodical said that va- 
rious inventions had been tried recently to 
cross the Channel with comfort, and mention 
was made of the Bessamer saloon and the Boy- 
ton life dress. The critic had added the 
words, ‘But after all the Channel is master of 
the situation.’ In my case it is no longer so.” 
The captain left Folkestone on Saturday 
morning and drove to Dover, where he was 
enthusiastically received. He returned by 
four in the afternoon, by which time Mr. 
John Shaw, the manager and secretary of the 
South Eastern Railway Company, had acted 
upon the suggestion of Sir Edward Watkin, 
the member for the borough, and had issued 
invitations to the Mayor and many members 
of the Corporation to meet, and to give to 
Captain Boyton a parting mark of their ad- 
miration of his bravery in the shape of 4 
sumptuous banquet. The party numbered 
nearly forty gentlemen, amongst whom were 
the Hon. J. Byng, the deputy chairman of the 
company, Mr. W. Wightwich, the mayor, &c. 

The Hon. Mr. Byng, in the unavoidable ab- 
sence of Sir Edward Watkin, occupied the 
chair. Captain Boyton, in reply to the toast 
of his health, said: 1 think there is no doubt 
that I have this time been successful in cross- 
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ed. (Cries of “No, no.”) Yes, I failed to 
reach the shores of France; but I don’t quite 
think it was altogether my own fault, because 
I guess that if I had had a man with me like 
Captain Dane I should have been allowed to 
continue my journey, and he would have car- 
ried me safely into port. I can only tell you, 
gentlemen, that my sole object in crossin 

our Channel was humanity alone (cheers 
and now that I have accomplished it, I am sat- 
isfied, and I don’t think there is money enough 
in all England that would tempt me to do it 
again. After the trip I found myself tolerably 
warm—ninety-nine degrees—which is pretty 
high, but in my voyage, mind you, I did not 

lace myself as a shipwrecked man would do 
in my dress. He would naturally lie to, and 
wait to be picked up. He would not steer, as 
I did, for any particular point; but my only 
way was to go right at it, and do it, and show 
what can be done in my dress. 





THE WOMAN'S PEACE MOVEMENT. 


Nothing more surely indicates the incom- 
ing of anew and better social condition for 
humanity than the inauguration by Woman of 
the Peace Movement, a movement for the 
abolition of war as a means of settling diffi- 
culties among nations and among parties in 
the same nation. For this advance has been 
made by all civilized peoples, viz., wars of 
conquest merely, are no longer planned, as in 
ancient times, when the simple fact of superi- 
or might gave to one nation the fancied right 
to invade and subjugate another and a weaker 
nation. 


Whatever lust of power or of territorial 
acquisition remains in the human heart, as a 
backlying and inciting cause of war, osten- 
sibly if not really men now meet on the battle- 
field to redress real, imagined or pretended 
wrongs. And this advance is neither slight 
nor unimportant in its bearings upon the 
possible future condition of universal and un- 
broken peace, toward which we are hopeful- 
ly looking. It indicates, indeed, such a 
change in the human mind as gives us reason- 
able ground to hope for this condition. 

Let us for a moment consider the character 
of the change referred to. 

Human nature is complex, unlike all nature 
below us, which can but obey, which has no 
power to disobey the simple law of growth 
originally impressed upon it, and itis at the 
outset inharmonious, because the faculty of 
aspiration toward the Highest which we pos- 
sess, as infinitely constituted, is of necessity 
at variance with all that we are as finitely or 
naturally constituted. On the one side we 
are in bonds, limited as is the universal plant 
and animal. On the other side we are free 
with all the freedom of God, who creates us 
into his own image and likeness. But this 
process of creation is slow and painful as in- 
dividual experience and the history of the 
race abundantly prove. It is in fact nothing 
less than the reconciliation in us of the limited 
with the unlimited, of the finite with the infi- 
nite. And as that reconciliation comes about 
only when the former and lower, freely sub- 
serves the latter and higher interest, the slow- 
ness and painfulness of the process becomes 
apparent. It is in fact inevitable. And for 
this reason. While there is an utter absence 
of the love of dominion in all that pertains 
to our infinite, divine and God-ward side, this 
same love of dominion is the one dominating 
characteristic of all that in us which we in- 
herit from nature. 

So we are born into the conflict. We be- 
gin in the natural, in the love of dominion, of 
power for its own sake and for the sake of 
advantage over others. And, slowly and 
painfully, we learn the lesson of life, viz., 
that power is good, and good for us not for 
purposes of subjugation but of service. Very 
slowly do we learn. The history of the race 
thus far includes the record of perpetual war, 
of oppression of some sort, either civil or re- 
ligious, seeking to attain its ends by usurpa- 
tion and, if resisted, by the sword; or, on the 
other hand, of down-trodden humanity rising 
against organized power, and,* because no 
other would have availed, also resorting to 
the sword as the on weapon whereby liber- 
ty might be achieved. 

So insane does the love of dominion make 
us, that men have hitherto been unable to 
consider a rational solution of their difficulties 
save with hearts and hands reeking with the 
blood of their fellows. Treaties of peace fol- 
low wars. The peace movement proposes to 
reverse all this and, holding the conference be- 
fore the war to abolish its necessity. The 
mere fact that such an idea finds any ad- 
herents among men is proof positive of the 
advance we have made. 

In earlier times, during the childhood of 
the race, the love of dominion encountered 
little of opposition in the minds of men. Quite 
naturally so. To the child’s mind its own 
wants are imperative, and if these wants con- 
flict with those of another, still the instinct 
of self-gratification is paramount and yields 
only under compulsion. So with the race in 
its childhood. Selfish desires dominated, and 
might gave the fancied right of gratification. 
Here and there to some man born out of his 
time the higher idea involved in the rights of 
others, was revealed, but the masses of men 
saw only what they themselves wanted, and 
acted accordingly. The philanthropy of our 
day would have bose as inconceivable to the 
ancients, as is a genuinely Christian society 
inconceivable by us—I mean a society practi- 
cally based upon and built up in accordance 
with Christian ethics. We believe in Chris- 
tianity theoretically and sentimentally, very 
much as we for the most part believe in the 
equality of woman with man. But we are 
learning and we have learned. We know, 
now, that might does not constitute right, and 
80 have outgrown Vandalism, at least in its 
extreme manifestations. We are beginning 
to apprehend the essential oneness of human- 
ity and thus to see that our own success and 
welfare cannot be gained at the expense of 
our fellowmen, but only by a hearty concur- 
rence in the success and welfare of others. 
This truth we are beginning to apprehend, I 
say, and this is the nature of the change that 
the human mind has undergone, giving birth 
to changes in our methods of dealing with one 
another. If we declare war to-day, we must 
at least assume other grounds than those of 
conquest merely. And this is an advance. 
This indicates the dislodgement of the de- 
mon of self-love, which is the parent of the 
love of dominion and gives us reason to hope 
for his final dethronement, for the final tri- 





umph of love the divine angel who leads us 
evermore to the Promised Land of Peace. 

Weare beginning to apprehend the essential 
oneness of humanity, to know that injustice, 
hatred and discord, want, vice and crime, dis- 
ease and death, cannot reign in one part of the 
universal body without affecting disastrously 
the whole structure. We are beginning to 
see that in reality, war settles no difficulty, 
that with a returning sense of power, the van- 
quished party reopens the conflict, that the 
proverb must be practically reversed and 
right make might to the minds of men ere 
swords are beaten into plough-shares and 
spears into pruning hooks. 

And can we not also see that this changed 
sentiment is due to the larger influence of Wo- 
man in society which has characterized the 
last century? I maintain that this is so, and 
further, that in the changed action of the 
future she will have her place as conjoint 
leader with man. Ido not use the word Wo- 
man in the narrow and restricted sense of the 
word sex. It must not be forgotten that in 
this Woman’s Era, men are at work with her 
in the inauguration of the new and higher 
idea which she represents, united with her in 
the establishment ofa new and better day for 
our common humanity. The word Woman 
stands for something appertaining to that 
common humanity, to men as well as to wo- 
men. Indeed, it signaiizes that which is 
highest in each one of us as human beings, 
that which after many sorrows is at last to be 
born in the hearts and lives of men. Woman 
is the representative, as she is the very form 
of love, and therefore it is fitting that the 
Gospel of Peace, which is the child of love, 
should first be proclaimed by the lips of a 
woman. Itis for this reason, because she is 
the form of love, that she is to have her place 
as leader in the age that will be characterized 
by love. Let womenthen purify and educate 
themselves for their high and sacred mission. 
Love knows and can know nothing of discord, 
nothing of the love of dominion, nothing of 
any feeling or principle that leads to conten- 
tion and to war. 

Offense must needs come, it is true, so long 
as the human heart cherishes the demon Self- 
love; but let us, as women, now in the begin- 
ning of our more public work, remember the 
words of the Master, ‘*Wo unto him by whom 
the offense cometh.’’ They need not come 
by us. They should not come by us. And 
to the degree that we are unable in our work 
to put aside every merely personal considera- 
tion, and to regard only the universal good, 
without reference to ourselves, to that degree 
are we unworthy laborers in this new vine- 
yard ofthe Lord. Weare hinderers, not help- 
ers. Let us remember this now in the begin- 
ning, that our work may stand, that it may 
not invite the reprehension of those who shall 
come after us. True to our convictions of 
right, and firm in their advocacy, let us nev- 
ertheless, with an abounding faith in the final 
triumph of justice preserve a serenity of soul 
and demeanor, which only such faith can 
give, and which will demonstrate ourclaim to 
a superior inspiration. Let our work be dis- 
tinctively womanly. Our leader in the peace 
movement calls this the Mother’s day. Let 
us then do Mother’s work. Have we so 
wrought in the past? I fear not. I fear, in- 
deed, that we have not rightly understood the 
nature of the message entrusted to us. We 
cannot in reason be blamed for this. We 
have long worn inferiority asa badge. Quite 
naturally, therefore, in the dim light of our 
breaking day, it has seemed to us that the 
ideas and methods of our superiors were the 
ideas and methods proper for us to imitate. 
But a quarter of a century has dispelled many 
illusions. The years have educated us into 
truer knowledge. We are beginning to un- 
derstand what is demanded of us as women. 
We are not to work the old mines of political 
envy and jealousy that in the past have borne 
the bitter fruitsof war. Meneven, those who 
are with us in the advance guard, are tired of 
war. They are ready for new methods and 
new results in government and in social life. 
Surely then, if there is any significance what- 
ever in calling this the Woman’s Era, women 
must be educated into the idea and practice 
of leadership,—of leadership out of the old 
and into the new, out of the lower and into 
the higher, out of the age of War, and into 
the age of Peace. The capacity to receive 
this education involves a previous exaltation 
of our ideals, a purification of the motives 
that actuate our lives, and of the ends for 
which we labor. 

‘The way is open before us. The aggressive 
and dominating spirit of man has borne good 
as well as evil fruit. He has wrestled with 
and subdued the elements. He has explored 
the hidden recesses of nature, has wrung from 
her her secrets, has proved himself her supe- 
rior, become her master. He has given us 
Science. And this spirit has borne other and 
beneficent fruit. From tyranny comes resist- 
ance to tyranny. Man has met and conquer- 
ed the oppressor on the battle field. Perhaps 
I should qualify a previous remark. Wars 
waged in the interests of selfishness never set- 
tle anything. The conflict is re-opened when- 
ever a sense of power permits. But right 
does make might. Wars waged in the defense 
and for the promotion of Liberty have God 
for a Leader, and in His Providence they have 
settled some questions. 

Men, by the sword, have won for themselves 
the right of self-government. They have 
emancipated the slave. Inspired by the love 
of Liberty they have fought bravely and died 
courageously in its service. And in resisting 
tyranny they have established precedents for 
women. They have evoked the spirit of free- 
dom, and they can know no rest until the de- 
mands of freedom are as fully satisfied for wo- 
man asforman., Thus have they opened the 
way for us. But not by the sword. The 
sword can do no more than it has done for the 
freedom of Woman. Her battle must be 
fought upon higher grounds, because the free- 
dom for all which her freedom will usher in is 
of a higher quality than that ordained by 
statutes and embodied in codes. She is to 
lead the way to true freedom, the freedom of 
the human heart from the dominion of Self- 
Love, that prolific parent of all tyranny, dis- 
cord and war. 

I am not using a figure of speech. I speak 
the literal truth. And in view of this truth, 
shall it not be the first and paramount duty 
of our lives to open righteous war upon this 
tyrant in ourselves? Or, if happily such war 
is already inaugurated, to prosecute it with 
the rigor that insures success? That so we 
may become fitted to lead the way toa higher 
civilization. This is our work. Are we 
ready to enter upon it? Let us be assured 
that the reign of Peace cannot come, that 


wars will continue in the earth so long as the 
love of dominion continues to dom‘nate the 
human mind. The love of dominion is essen- 
tially a masculine attribute wherever it ap- 
pears, in women or in men. Let us have done 
with it. Let us inaugurate feminine, woman- 
ly, motherly methods of action. Let us wash 
our hearts and hands clean of all participation 
in ways whose pursuit has wrought such dire 
disaster in human society. Let us learn from 
the mistakes of men. Let us know that these 
things are required of us by Him who, for the 
furtherance of His grand designs for humani- 
ty, calls us to the front to-day. And, know- 
ing the truth, let us follow it, so leading the 
way to the realization of the highest good 
that man can receive or that God can give— 
the reign of universal and unbroken peace in 
the earth. Lypia F., Dickinson. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 


The New York Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children has fairly entered upon 
its career of useful and humane work. Dur- 
ing the past week it has investigated nine 
cases, in five of which, it is announced, a 
warning was considered all that was necessa- 
ry, unless cruelty should be again attempted. 
In one case a little girl was found with an or- 
gan-grinder in a state of complete exhaustion. 
Pleading ignorance of the law, and promis- 
ing not to offend again, the organ-grinder was 
severely reprimanded, and allowed to go. One 
case yet in abeyance, says the Evening Post, 
relates to the cruelties practiced upon a young 
girl by her father and a step-mother, which if 
all the information proves true, involves a 
great wrong perpetrated on a worthy and re- 
spectable girl. To show still more fully the 
nature and scope of the Society’s work we 
quote from the Evening Post the following: 

One of the most interesting cases during 
the past week was that of little Maggie 
Schwartzmann, five years old. This little 
girl was most cruelly beaten and abused by 
her step-mother. The Secretary of the Soci- 
ety, after considerable trouble, succeeded in 
ascertaining the names of four witnesses of 
the cruelty, and upon a warrant issued by 
Judge Kasmire the step-mother was arrested, 
and at the examination on Tuesday, June 8, 
held for trial. Secretary Jenkins produced 
the child in court for the Judge’s examination. 
Her right eye and side of face were black and 
blue, and other parts of her body afforded ev- 
idence of inhuman treatment. One of the 
witnesses testified that the step-mother has 
abused the child more thana year. She some- 
times threw her on the floor and stamped on 
her, and has taken the child out of bed and 
beat her. The Society’s attention has been 
called to the very cruel treatment of children 
used for acrobatic, gymnastic and trapeze per- 
formances. It is not alone the cruelty prac- 
ticed in their training, but also the great dan- 
ger of injury to their joints and muscles. 

ery few of these children are in charge of 
parents. Some of them are waifs picked up 
in the streets and forced to work for their 
masters’ benefit. This matter the Society has 
under consideration, and steps will soon be 
taken to prevent these exhibitions. 





SOWING THE WIND. 


The Woman’s Suffrage Association at its 
anniversary in Boston sat on the Centennial, 
so to speak, and “killed it again.”’ It was 
Lucy Stone who instigated this summary 
proceeding. She did it with a resolution, 
calling upon the women of the country to 
withhold their influence from the Centennial, 
“because this Government exercises over 
women the same tyranny in form and in fact 
which George III. execised over the colonists.’’ 
The resolution was adopted by the Associa- 
tion, and now where is the Centennial? Fur- 
thermore, Lucy Stone, who is dreadfully in 
earnest, proposes that the down-trodden wo- 
men should proceed to Philadelphia, for the 
purpose of deriding the defunct and casting 
contempt upon its ashes. Her planis to “hire a 
a room near the Centennial building,’’and there 
exhibit the Smith girls with their distrained 
cows, as also Mrs. Foster with her cart. 
Moreover, to display upon the walls the unjust 
statutes which tax women without giving them 
representation, and permit Mrs. Foster and 
Miss Smith to ‘‘explain the handwriting on 
the wall.” This spectacle, we dare say, would 
inspire wonder and mirth, and gently lead to 
conviction and shame. 

But while Lucy Stone and other crushed 
and incensed women are thus rising against 
their oppressors with words of indignation, 
and with modest but dignified schemes for 
making the tyrant man sing small at his Cen- 
tennial, what shall we say of the General As- 
sembly of Connecticut? Could that frivo- 
lous body find nothing better to do with a 
plea of the down trodden sex for Suffrage than 
to hurl it into the limbo of the Insurance Com- 
mittee ? We tremble at the thought of what 
Lucy Stone will do when she hears of it. 
While the fate of the Centennial was trem- 
bling in the balance, our General Assembly 
should have been more discreet. Not that 
assurance is a thing altogether foreign to the 
Suffrage women. But the looks of it, while 
all this bobbery is going on in Boston. —Hart- 
ford Courant. 


WOMEN AS DENTISTS. 


Why do not American women learn to be 
dentists? There is an opening for thousands 
of women in this profession. In every city 
and large town in the United States, in Great 
Britain, and on the Continent, a woman who 
had the necessary skill could make herself in- 
dependent by caring for the teeth of women 
and children. A German lady who studied 








and practiced dentistry in Philadelphia, lately 





returned to Berlin armed with her certificate. 
She began the practice of dentistry in that 
city, confining her practice to women and 
children. She met at first with much opposi- 
tion from her fellow practitioners, but that 
speedily diminished after she had been intro- 
duced to the crown princess, and had been ap- 
pointed dentist to her royal highness’s chil- 
dren. Engagements among the highest fami- 
lies in Berlin flocked in upon her, and at the 
present moment she stands in the first rank of 
her profession. She is said to have ‘great 
strength in her little hand, a flow of health 
and spirits, and works without weariness ten 
hours aday.” In the evening her saloon is the 
resort of the most intelligent and fashionable 
society in Berlin. 





AN UNPROTECTED HUSBAND. 


The recent debates in the House of Commons 
on the subject of Woman Suffrage brought 
out the fact that some of the members live in 
constant dread lest the weaker sex should 
usurp the privileges and emoluments of the 
stronger. An alarming incident, lately dis- 
cussed by the Fulham Board of Guardians, 
seems calculated to increase their uneasiness, 
being, in fact, the desertion by a young wo- 
man of her husband and children, leaving 
them chargeable to the parish. Such, at 
least, is literally the view taken of the cir- 
cumstances by the forsaken one himself, who 
at the last meeting of the board came before 
it complaining that his wife had left him, and 
asking the guardians to take charge of the 
children. The chairman told the applicant 
that had he deserted his wife, he could have 
been made to contribute to her support, but 
that in the present case the board had no 
power to help him, adding that this was the 
first case of the kind ever brought before that 
body. Whether the truant wife will allow 
her helpless partner alimony remains to be 
seen. Meantime the important position she 
appears to have occupied as the bread-winner 
of the family, is a portent calculated to add 
to the misgivings of misogynists as to the 
present aims and intentions of women.—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 











HUMOROUS. 


‘Heat generates motion.’’—Illustration: A 
small boy sitting down on a hot coal. 


How to dissuade people from marrying— 
Send them to the sea-side, and they will be al- 
ways hearing the moaning of the tied. 


Recent crimes have made many converts to 
the doctrine of ‘total depravity,” which shows 
what a doctrine can do ‘‘when lived up to.”’ 


Reckless of orthography, an impassioned 
swain wrote, ‘‘Mary, I love the well.’? She 
replied that she was glad he didn’t drink liquor. 

‘*Papa, are you growing taller all the time?”’ 
**No, my child; why do youask?”’ ‘*’Cause 
the top of your head is poking up through your 
hair.’ 

Very much wanted—A newspaper has the 
following curious notice: ‘‘Wanted, a nurse to 
take charge of a basket of children left at this 
office a short time since.”’ 


Neue. ‘I wish I had wings.’’ 

Tom. ‘‘Like a dove’s, I suppose?” 

Newuie. ‘No; proper, big wings.” 

Tom. ‘Ah! like a goose’s, then?’’ 

NELLIE (with acerbity). ‘‘No, nor a gander’s 
either.”” (Tom collapses. ) 


‘“Jake,’’ said a rather seedy-looking negro 
toa friend, ‘‘hev you got a black weskit to 
spare for a few days?”’ 

“What for, Abe?” 

“Oh, IL lost my aunt Betsy a few days ago, 
and I want to take a short mourn.”’ 


A Detroit gentleman, walking behind two 
school-children the other day, heard the boy 
inquire, ‘‘Will you be at the party to-night?” 
“*T shall be there,” answered the miss; ‘‘but I 
may as well tell you now that your love is hope- 
less. Mamma is determined, father is set, and 
it isn’t right for me to encourage your atten- 
tions. I can bea sister to you, but nothing 
more. Therefore you needn’t give me any 
more gum.” 


A Miamisburg, Ohio, paper gives the follow- 
ing as a seetion of the Brooklyn trial, cut at 
random from the verbatim report. It looks 
something like: 

Q. Do youdrink tea or coffee at breakfast? 
A. Sometimes one sometimes the other, and 
sometimes both. . 

Q. Whatdid you drink for breakfast April 
1, 1861? A. Ido not remember. 

Q. Oh, youdon’tremember. Now, do you 
not know you drank coffee for breakfast that 
morning? <A. I do not. 

Q. Well, do you think you drank coffee and 
have forgotten it? A. If I drank coffee on 
that occasion I certainly have forgotten it. 

QQ. Can you swear it was not coffee? A. I 
can swear I do not recollect. 

Q. Did you use sugar andcream? A. I 
may have used one or both, or neither. 

Q. Ah, ha—yes; did you lick the spoon 
after sweetening your drink? A. Can’t say 
positively. 

Q. Um—can’t say; did you stir it with a 
spoon or your finger, and if so, which finger? 
A. Have no recollection of any such circum- 
stance, sir. 

Q. Haven't? A. 
the slightest. 

Q. Be careful, sir; perhaps I can refresh 
your memory. A Perhaps you can. [Here an- 
other juror tumbled off his seat, with teeth set, 
and foaming at the mouth. } 

Recess. 


Have not—no sir; not 








Swarthmore College, 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to both 
sexes, who here pursue the same courses of study, 
and receive the same degrees. 

For catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, terms, etc., address: 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, DELAWARE Co., Pa. 
27—10t 





Green Mountain Home, 
OONOCORD, VERMONT. 
Highland Boarding House and Hygienic Cure. 


Delightfully situated in full view of the White 
Mountains. 


WM. E. GORHAM, M, D. Proprietors 
J.J. COURTNEY, M. D, an 
Physicians. 


ELWYN D. GIBSON. 
tf 


per day. Agents wanted, All 
$5 to $20 classes of working people of both 
sexes, young and old, make more money at work for 
us, in their own localities, ip S their spare mo- 
ments, or all the time, than at anythingelse. Weof- 
fer employment that will pay handsomely for every 
hour’s work. ull particulars, terms, &c., sent free, 
Send us your a ldress at once. Don't delay. Now is 
the time. Dor t look for work or business elsewhere, 
until you have learned what we offer. G. STINSON 
& Co., Portlané, Me. 2—ly 


-12 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection by one of the 
firm, In many years business have never lost a dol- 
lar. We py oS interest promptly semi-annually in 
New Yor fts. During the panic when all other 
securities ed our farm mortgages were paid 

romptly. e get funds from the Atlantic to the 
Missou river, and snay be able to refer to parties of 
your acquaintance. Send for full particulars, 


J.B. Warkrns & Co., Lawrence, Kansas, 
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MARSTON HOUSE, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 

17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
<” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 

Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 





An Ounce of any of 


LUBIN PERFUMES 75 CENTS. 


The same quantity and quality contained in one of 
Lubin’s $1.00 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All odors 
open to smell of before buying. 

Dealer in every description of Perfumery and Tol- 
let Articles. 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 


26—ly 40 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


L. L, GREENE, 
Attorney at aw, 
BOONE, N. C. 

Practices in the Courts of Watauga, Ashe, Cald- 
well and Wilkes. 

Prompt attention given to all professional busi- 
ness entrusted to his care. 

Special attention paid to all kind of claims entrust- 
ed to him. B—ly 








‘*Keep thy House and thy House will keep thee.” 


The Housekeeper. 
A JOURNAL OF DOMESTIO ECONOMY. 
Published Monthly. 


$1.50 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
Postage prepaid. 
Single Numbers ---~-- 15 Cents. 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY FAMILY. 
Cheapest and Most Useful Monthly Published. 





Communications Solicited. Agents Wanted in 
Every County. Address 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 
Publisher and Proprietor, 
g— No, 28 BEEKMAN Sr., New YorRK,. 


IPONDS| 





* Hear: for I will speak of excellent things.” 


CURES 
Piles—Blind or Bleed- 
ing. Inflammations and 
Ulcerations. Hemorrhage 


POND'S| “tases, Sowers, xieneys,” 


Womb, &c. Congestions, 
EXTRACT 





INVALUABLE FOR 
Dysentery & Rheumatism, 
Inflammation of Eyes & Eye- 
The Peoples’ lids. Inflammation of the Ova 





Remedy, for| Ties. Vaginal Leucorrhea. 
Internal and Varicose Veins, Sore 
External Use. Nipples. 





POND’S mpenace tar Nw pc te 
Druggists, and recommen all Druggiste, 
> and everybody A has ever 

Pamphlet containing History and Uses mailed free 
on application, if not found at your Druggist’s. 

POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
New York and London, 


10 DOLLARS PER DAT s2e"reensvzs° 








SHUTTLE 

Address Johnson, Clark & Co., Boston, M ; New York 
City; Piiteburgh,’Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 
25—8t 





N. E, HYGEIAN HOME, 
WEST CONCORD, VERMONT. 


J. A. TENNEY, M. D. 
MARTHA WILLIAMS, M. D.,} Physicians, 


This Home for invalids and Boarders (established 
in 1871), is within 20 miles of the White Mountains, 
Its mountain scenery, superior home influences, and 
its marked success in treating all kinds of chronic 
disease, all make this institution one ofthe very best 
for boarders or invalids. Send for a circular. 

26—tf 
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THE LEGAL CONDITION OF WOMEN IN 
MASSACHUSETTS IN 1875---NO III. 


By Samvuet E. Sewatt. 


The improvement in the law regulating the 
matrimonial relation has been so marked and 
rapid ia almost all of the Northern and some 
of the Southern States, that it affords a glo- 
rious augury for the future in all that relates 
to Woman’s legal condition. In Massachu- 
setts, the progress made is very gratifying, as 
is apparent from the following summary of 
the present law affecting married women 
when it is compared with the older law. Such 
property of women married before 1855, when 
the first great improvement in our law was 
made, as had already vested in their hus- 
bands, could not be taken from the husbands; 
but even this class was greatly benefited by 
the changes in the law. 


In order to give the present state of our 
law with accuracy, I shall, to a great extent, 
adopt the words of the General Statutes, and 
subsequent legislation. 

The property, real and personal, which any 
married woman now owns as her separate 
property; that which comes to her by de- 
scent, devise, bequest, gift, or grant; that 
which she acquires by her trade, business, la- 
bor, or services, carried on or performed on 
her separate account, or received by her for 
releasing her dower by a deed executed sub 
sequently to a conveyance of the estate of 
her husband; that which a woman married in 
this State owns at the time of her marriage, 
and the rents, issues, profits, and proceeds of 
all such property—are, notwithstanding her 
marriage, her separate property, and may be 
used, collected and invested by her in her 
own name, and are not subject to the control 
of her husband, or liable for his debts. 

A married woman, | prs to an act passed in 
1874, might sell and convey her separate 
property, enter into any contracts in refer- 
ence to the same, carry on any trade or busi- 
ness, and perform any labor or services on 
her separate account, and sue and be sued in 
all matters having relation to her separate 
property, business, trade, services, labor and 
earnings, as if she were sole. But no con- 
veyance by her of shares in a corporation, or 
of any real property, except a lease for a 
term not exceeding one year, and a release of 
dower executed subsequently to a conveyance 
of the estate of her husband, was valid with- 
out his assent in writing, or his joining with 
her in the conveyance, or the consent of a 
judge granted for good reason. 

The act passed in 1874 enables the wife to 
convey her shares in corporations, and lease 
and convey her real property in the same 
manner as if she were sole, thus entirely reliev- 
ing her from the degrading necessity of ask- 
ing her husband’s written consent, as if she 
were achild. It also enables her to make 
contracts, oral and written, sealed and un- 
sealed, in the same manner as if she were sole, 
and to sue and be sued in the same man- 
ner as if she were sole, thus removing the 
annoying limitations expressed in the last 
poner. An act passed in 1870, had ena- 

led married women to sue and be sued in an 
action of tort as if sole, making the damages 
recovered in the action the wife’s separate 
property; and, if she was defendant, provid- 
ing that the husband should not pay any 
judgment recovered against her. The statute 
of 1874 very carefully says, that the wife’s 
separate conveyance of her real estate shall 
be subject to her husband’s contingent inter- 
est therein. This refers to the tenancy by 
the curtesy above mentioned. The provision 
is right, and exactly corresponds to the law 
which has always prevented the husband from 
depriving his wife of her right of dower by 
his deed. Whether his curtesy should be 
three times as much as her dower is a very 
different question. 

The same great act of 1874 provides that 
all work performed by a married woman ‘for 
others than her husband and children shall, 
unless there is an express agreement on her 
part to the contrary, be presumed to be on 
her separate account.” This provision was 
necessary, because the Supreme Court had 
decided that work done by the wife must be 
considered as done on the husband’s account, 
unless there was evidence to show that it was 
done on her separate account. 

The Statute further adds that nothing in it 
shall authorize a married woman to convey 
property to or to make contracts with her 
husband, or authorize suits between husband 
and wife. All this isa mere iteration of the 
old law, and a very unwise one as it seems 
- me. Every vote knows that married 

omen are constantly conveyin roperty 
both’real and personal, to ther esbande by 
circuitous but very open methods, to which 
the courts make no objection. As to con- 
tracts between husband and wife being pro- 
hibited, the chief effect of this principle which 
I have noticed is, that it enables husbands and, 
more frequently, after their deaths their rep- 
resentatives, to refuse to pay money lent them 
in trusting good faith by their wives. As to 
prohibiting suits between husbands and wives 
it ig just as improper an interference with 
pocenset rights as it would be to prohibit suits 

tween parents and children, or brothers and 
sisters. Public exhibitions of family quarrels 
are to be regretted, They are, however, not 
the caases of quarrels or ill-feeling, but the 
effects of injustice on one side or the other. 
And to prevent a wife from calling in law to 
her aid in getting justice, is no more reason- 
able than to deny a son or a sister the same 
privilege. 

‘Though ever since the Statute of 1855 mar- 
ried women have been enabled to carry on 
any business, yet, by an act passed in 1862, 
any wife doing or proposing todo so is obliged 
to file a certiticate in the office of the city or 
town clerk, giving her husband’s name. the na- 
ture of the proposed business, and the place 
where it is proposed to be done. If she does 
not file a certificate her property is liable to 
be taken for her husband’s debts. ‘The hus- 
band may file a certificate if she neglects to 
‘do it. If neither tile a certificate the husband 
‘becomes liabie for the debts that she contracts 
4n carrying on her business. ; 

An old statute gave a married woman who 
came into this State without her husband, he 
never having lived with her here, the same 
power of making contracts, conveying prop- 
erty, and bringing suits, as if she were unmar- 
ried, and the sume‘iability to be sued. The 
recent legislation renders this law superfluous, 


as such a wife now has no more power than 
any other. 

The provisions of the following two para- 
graphs affect principally if not solely women 
married before June 3, 1855. 

A wife abandoned by her husband, who has 
left the State, and does not sufficiently main- 
tain her, or whose husband is confined in the 
State Prison, may be authorized by the Su- 
preme Court to sell and receipt for her real 
and personal property, and any personal es- 
tate which may have come to her husband, 
and any which he is entitled to by reason of 
the marriage, and to use the property and its 
proceeds as if unmarried. She may also get 
full power to sue and be sued, as if unmarri- 
ed. 
The real estate and shares in any corpora- 
tion standing in the name of amarried woman, 
which were her property at the time of her 
marriage, or which became her property by 
devise, bequest, or gift of any person except 
her husband, are not liable to be taken on ex- 
ecution against her husband for auy debt con- 
tracted or cause of action arising after June 
3, 1855. 

"A married woman having separate property 
may be sued for any canse of action which 
originated against her before marriage; and 
her property may be attached, and taken on 
execution, as if she were sole. The husband 
of a woman married in this State, after June 





8, 1855, is not liable to be sued for any cause 
of action which originated against her before 
marriage; but she is liable to be sued for the 
same. 

A married woman may make a will of her 
real and separate personal estate, in the same 
manner as if she weresole; but such will does 
not operate to deprive her husband of more 
than one half of her personal property, with- 
out his consent in writing; nor can it take 
away his life-interest in her real estate, if 
they have had a living child. 

Where the parents of children live separate, 
whether divorced or not, the court can regu- 
late the custody and maintenance of the chil- 
dren, and determine with which of the par- 
ents the children or any of them shall remain; 
‘‘and the rights of the parents, in the absence 
of misconduct, shall be held to be equal.” 

By an act passed in 1874 a wife, whom her 
husband without just cause fails to support, 
or deserts, or who is for any justifiable cause 
living separate from him, may obtain an or- 
der of the Supreme Court or any judge there- 
of to prohibit her husband from imposing 
any restraint on her personal liberty, and may 
on the application of either husband or wife 
make such further order as the court or judge 
thinks expedient concerning her support, and 
the care, custody and maintenance of the 
minor children of the parties, and subsequent- 
ly may revise and alter the order on the appli- 
cation of either party. 

This last act was no doubt passed because 
some wives who have separated from their 
husbands, from conscientious scruples do not 
seek a divorce; and sometimes a separation is 
justifiable for reasons which would not justi 
fy a divorce. 

I have not space to discuss the principles 
which should regulate the law of divorce. It 
is certain, however, that the tendency in Mas- 
sachusetts, as in most of the other States, has, 
for a long period, been to render the legal 
separation of man and wife more easy to be 
effected. 

The only causes of divorce from the bond 
of matrimony, prior to 1870, were adultery, im- 
potency, joining and continuing three years 
with a religious sect or society which believes 
the relation of husband and wife void or un- 
lawful, and a sentence to confinement to hard 
labor in the state prison or jailfor life, or five 
years or more, and desertion for five years. 
The Legislature, in 1870, wisely abolished 
divorces from bed and board, and made the 
following additional causes for divorce from 
the bond of matrimony: to wit, extreme cru- 
elty, utter desertion, gross and confirmed hab. 
its of intoxication,* and cruel and abusive 
treatment by either party; and on the libel of 
the wife, when the husband, being of sufficient 
ability, grossly, or wantonly and cruelly, re- 
fuses or neglects to provide suitable mainte- 
nance for her. In this latter class of cases, 
however, the decree of divorce was not made 
absolute till three years at least after the date 
of the original decree. 

But in 1873, this long delay of the absolute 
decree was entirely removed, and divorces for 
the last named causes are now granted as 
promptly as for any others, except that no 
divorce for desertion is granted unless the de- 
sertion has been continued for at least three 
consecutive years next prior to the filing of 
the libel in the case. 

In order to remedy the defects of the old 
system an act was passed in 1875, which pro- 
vides that when the parties to a divorce suit 
have lived separately three consecutive years 
next after a decree of divorce from bed and 
board or of divorce nisi, a divorce from the 
bonds of matrimony may be decreed on peti- 
tion of the party who gained the decree, and 
when the partigs have lived separately for 
five years next after the decree, a divorce 
from the bonds of matrimony may be decreed 
in favor of either party. 

In all suits for divorce the court may require 
the husband to pay money to enable the wife 
to maintain or defend the suit, and also ali- 
mony during the pendency of the suit. 

The court, on granting a divorce to a wife, 
may allow her to resume her maiden name or 
that of a former husband. 

During the pendency of a libel for divorce, 
the court may make any order concerning t' e 
care and custody of the minor children of the 
parties that may be expedient and for the 
children’s benefit, and asimilar order concern- 
ing their care, custody, and maintenance on 
the final decree. 

In case of a divorce, the guilty party is pro- 
hibited from marrying again during the life of 
the other party; yet the guilty party may get 
leave to marry again by petitioning the Su- 
preme Court. This legislation in restraint of 
lawful matrimony is not creditable to Massa- 
chusetts. How idle to subject parties to the 
expense, delay, and trouble of petitioning the 
judges, who, as far as I have heard, have 
never refused to grant permission to marry. 

Many years ayo the law provided that, in 
case of a divorce on account of the wife’s adul- 
tery, ‘the husband shall hold her personal es- 
tate forever and her real estate so long as 
they both live,’ and shuuld he survive her, 
during his own life, if there have been living 
issue of the marriage; ‘but the court may de- 





* The Act of 1870 had the words “contracted after 
marriage” following the word “intoxication.” But 
the sagacious Act of 1873 struck out those words. 





cree to the wife, for her subsistence, as much 
of her personal or real estate, or of the income 
thereof, as it deems necessary.” 

The same old law provides that in case of a 
divorce for any cause except the wife’s adul- 
tery, the wife becomes entitled to the imme- 
diate possession of her real estate; and the 
court may also make a decree, restoring to the 
wife the whole or any part of the personal es- 
tate which came to the husband by reason of 
the marriage, or the value thereof in money. 
And the court, if it please, may order the same 
to be delivered to a trustee, for the support 
and benefit of the wife and minor children of 
the marriage. 

The provisions in the last two paragraphs 
in regard to the wife’s personal property seem 
now only to affect persuns married before the 
law of 1855 came into force. Wives married 
since that time, as already stated, own their 
property, both real and personal, after mar- 
riage as they did before. A statute passed in 
1873, while it does not repeal prior legislation 
in regard to alimony, provides that when a 
divorce is decreed for any cause, the court 
‘may decree alimony to the wife, or any part 
of her estate to her husband in the nature of 
alimony.” 

There may still be a question whether the 
provision in regard to the wife’s real estate 
in case of a divorce obtained against her for 
adultery, operates on persons married since 
the act of 1855 came in force. I shall not dis- 
cuss it here, for the provision ought to be en- 
tirely repealed. 

In case of a divorce on account of the hus- 
band’s adultery, or his conflnement at hard 
labor, the wife becomes entitled to her dower 
in the same manner as if he were dead; and 
if the estate and effects restored to the wife 
are not sufficient for the suitable support of 
herself and the children committed to her 
care, the court may further decree to hersuch 
part of the husband’s personal estate and such 
alimony out of his estate as it deems just and 
reasonable. 

The whole law of divorce obviously needs 
revision, as the language of the old legislation 
did not recognize that the wife’s personal es- 
tate remained hers after her marriage, and 
that the husband had no possessory right in 
her real estate during her life. 

[To pe ConTINvED. | 





IOWA LAWS STILL UNEQUAL. 


In your issue of May 22d, in an article enti- 
tled ‘Give Iowa her Laurels,’’ several sections 
of the Code of Iowa are copied, showing the 
wife’s equality with the husband in regard to 
children, also in regard to property acquired 
by descent, gift, or purchase. 
We are glad to know that the laws of this 
State have been improved as much as they 
have. In regard, however, to property ac- 
quired by the united efforts of husband and 
wife, the wife has no legal right to dispose of 
any part of it. The property legally belongs 
to the husband, while living, unless there has 
been special provision made for the wife. 
Sec. 2211. ‘‘A wife may receive the wages 
of her personal labor, and maintain an action 
therefor in her own name, and hold the same 
in her own right; and she may prosecute and 
defend, &c. &c.” 
That is, she may receive the wages of her 
personal labor, if she works for any one but 
her husband; but, so long as he supports her 
in the eye of the law, even though she labor 
constantly, and have no more than one calico 
dress a year, she cannot recover wages for her 
work, 
Many farmers think they deal very gener- 
ously by their wives when they allow or give 
them all the money from the sale of the but- 
ter and eggs, which is the product of the wo- 
man’s own labor which she performs aside 
from the ordinary work and care of the family. 
And this money must almost always be ap- 
plied for the direct necessities of the house- 
hold. 
We feel truly grateful for the advahcement 
of our laws in this State, and consider the 
clause which makes the parents equal guar- 
dians of the minor children one of the best im- 
provements. 
We have a year and a half in which to work 
for Equal Suffrage, and hope that no effort 
will be spared to elect such representatives to 
our Legislature this fall as will vote in favor 
of this movement, and then, in the grand Cen- 
tennial year of 1876, let us hope that the vo- 
ters of this State will nobly respond to, the 
call of humanity, and make it a year that can 
be rejoiced in by the daughters as well as the 
sons of this favored land. Michigan did no- 
bly in the short time she had for awakening 
interest in the cause, but as our own opportu- 
nities are so much more favorable, we ought 
to come off victors. Let us work, then, with 
the full determination, that of triumph in the 
Centenary of ’76. Emity L, Mivter. 
Eldora, Iowa, June 17, 1875. 





COMMENCEMENT WEEK AT VASSAR, 


On Sunday, June 20, President Raymond 
preached the annual Baccalaureate sermon. 
It was an unusually fine and impressive one. 
He advised every young girl before him to 
find out her peculiar talent, for, he said, ‘*Yon 
each have one,” then, to cultivate this talent, 
and, by so doing, make the world the better. 
In other words he earnestly hoped that not 
one of his hearers would go forth from the 
college, and lead a useless, idle and unprofita- 
ble life. 

On Monday evening a concert was given in 
the chapel by the students, under the direc- 
tion of the Professor of Music, F. L. Ritter. 
The style of music taught at the college is 
purely classical, and of the highest order; the 
concerts have been pronounced by connois- 
seurs to be ‘remarkably fine for amateurs.” 

Tuesday afternoon was devoted to the 





Class Day exercises. After the guests were 
seated, Gilmore’s Band played a lively air, 
and the Senior class, headed by its President 
and Marshal, entered the chapel, and took 
possession of the front seats. Following the 
Seniors came the Juniors, who occupied the 
seats directly back of those filled by °75. 

The President of the class, Miss Lucy Kel- 
logg, daughter of the Hon. Mr. Kellogg, of 
Connecticut, was in the Chair, and after giv- 
ing the audience a cordial welcome, she an- 
nounced the reading of the Class History, by 
Miss E. M. Tappan. 

This was written in a very animated and 
humorous style, and caused shouts of laugh- 
ter from both students and strangers, even 
though the latter did not understand all that 
was meant. 

Next followed a poem by Miss Mary 
Taylor, which showed much thought; 
may well be proud of her poet. 

The prophecy of Miss Roberts, of Boston, 
was peculiarly characteristic of the young 
lady, brimming over with mirth, wit and wis- 
dom. Here the chapel exercises ended. All 
present were invited to repair to the ‘Class 
Tree,’’ where the ‘Spade Orations’’ would be 
delivered. While they are performing this 
tiresome task, let me tell you the origin of 
these ‘Spade Orations.” 

Matthew Vassar, in the year 186— some- 
thing, decided to build a college for women. 
So he purchased the necessary land, had plans 
drawn up, and, on one fine morning, surround- 
ed by his friends, he took a spade in his hands, 
and placing his foot onit, broke ground. Then 
shouts of ‘Long live Vassar College and its 
Founder!” filled the air. The buildings were 
finished, and, when maidens thronged the long 
corridors, Matthew Vassar called the mem- 
bers of the Senior Class to him, and presented 
them this identical spade, with a little speech. 
He ended by requesting them, on graduating, 
to leave it in charge of their successors, the 
Juniors. 

To be “Junior Spade’ is considered the 
greatest honor a student can have throughout 
her whole course. ‘The young lady is chosen 
out of an entire class, and has every opportu- 
nity given her to completely annihilate her 
senioropponent. The ‘Junior Spade” speaks 
last, and has the senior spade oration in her 
hands for a week or more, with the under- 
standing that she is expected to answer all 
the opposing points, if she can. 

This year the orators were well matched. 
Miss Kate McBain is one of the most wonder- 
ful girls Vassar has ever had the honor of 
graduating. In her junior year she was one 
of the Editors of the ‘“‘Vassar Miscellany,” 
and on the Anniversary of Philalethea she 
had the Junior side of the debate. In hersen- 
ior year she was editor-in-chief of the Mis- 
cellany, and had a Class Day and the Com- 
mencementhonor. Besides being remarkable 
as a writer-and speaker, she has ‘‘read every- 
thing,” is a fine conversationist, a keen wit, 
and an excellent pianist. Miss McBain was 
also one of the leading actors in ‘‘our dramatic 
world,’’ and I may add to all this that she has 
some talent as a singer, and is a good dancer. 
Miss Jordan, though not so accomplished, 
is quite as remarkable as a writer and speak- 
er, is as well read, is one of the senior editors 
of the Miscellany for next year, and, before 
her college course is ended, the class of ’76, 
I predict, will have good reason to be still 
more proud of her than they now are. 

These two brilliant stars delivered che 
‘Spade Orations’’ on Tuesday last, and their 
discourses were well worthy the name of ora- 
tions. 

In the evening the Class of '75 gave a Prom- 
enade Concert in the Museum buildings; the 
Gymnasium was especially allotted to those 
who tripped the ‘‘light fantastic.’’ Here the 
band was stationed, and gave forth its enliven- 
ing strains till the hour of eleven, Pp. m., when 
both guests and students retired to regain 
fresh strength for the exercises of Commence- 
ment Day. 

People in general do not appreciate what it 
is to get a Commencement honor at Vassar. 
The class honors are given by the class to 
their bright and witty sisters, to those who do 
not get honors from the Faculty for high 
standing in their studies. No matter how 
large the class, the Faculty give but ten hon- 
ors, and one of these is the Valedictory. 
There is more truth than elegance in the fol- 
lowing remark, which I heard a young lady 
make, but it tells much in a few words: 


B. 
"75 


‘*You must either be a perfect dig, or fear- 
fully smart to get a Commencement honor at 
Vassar.”’ 

I am not crying for more honors; I merely 
want to say a word for those who have not had 
and for those who will not have honors at our 
College, and whose parents and friends wonder 
why? The majority of students enjoy gener- 
al reading and society more than ‘‘digging,”’ 
and, alas! are endowed with only a moderate 
amount of ‘“smartness.’’ Suppose they all 
were either “perfect digs” or ‘fearfully 
smart,” how could the faculty decide who 
should have the honors? No, we have spared 
and will continue to spare them such a dilem- 
ma! 

Commencement Day dawned bright and 
clear. President Raymond and Miss Terry, the 
lady Principal, occupied the prominent seats 





on the platform; behind them on the right 


were the Trustees, on the left, the Professors 
and Teachers. Lucy Stone, as one of the dis- 
tinguished guests of the College, also occupied 
a seat on the platform. The expression on 
her face plainly told that she enjoyed all she 
heard, and felt proud that ‘“‘our girls’’ could 
do so well. 

The essays were remarkably well written 
and finely delivered, and showed good elocu- 
tionary training. The debate between Miss 
Maltby and Miss McBain, on ‘“The Compara- 
tive Superiority of the Sciences to the Fine 
Arts in their Influence on Progress,’’ was one 
of great interest. It is said that “the last 
words always have the most weight” and this 
instance proved no exception. Miss McBain 
carried the day, and aptly illustrated her side 
by giving a fine rendering, at the close of the 
exercises, of the Andante and Allegro move- 
ments from Beethoven’s ‘Sonata Appassion- 
ata,”’ 

Miss Kate Robert’s dissertation on Agassiz 
and Darwin acted like an electric shock on the 
audience. The people who had become just 
a little nappy after listening to seven deep es- 
says, sat bolt upright and were all ears and 
attention. Her opening sentence caused 
bursts of laughter and applause; her exact 
words I do not remember, but the thought 
was that people opposed to Darwin draw 
their ideas of the Darwinian Theory from the 
menagerie. Her style is terse, and to the 
point; it is like a bow and arrow in the hands 
of a skillful archer; each shot tells. 

The Valedictory, as a piece of literary work, 
was excellent; its effect on the audience 
thrilling; the deep, rich voice of Miss Per- 
kins made her farewells very touching and 
sad; there were tears in the eyes of more 
than one when she had finished. 

After the formal Latin address, the Presi- 
dent conferred the Baccalaureate Degree on 
the members of the class of ’75, numbering 
in all, forty two. 

Iam proud to say, that Vassar now boasts 
three lady professors: Maria Mitchell, Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy; Dr. Webster, Professor 
of Physiology and Hygiene; and Priscilla 
Braislin, Professor of Mathematics. The last 
lady had this honor conferred on her at the 
meeting of the board of Trustees, on Tuesday, 
June 22d. Friiulein Kapp, we sincerely hope 
will be made Professor of German at the 
next annual meeting of the board; we hoped 
for it at this meeting. M. L. 8. 

Tenafly, N. J., June 29, 1875. 
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RUSKIN’S RECOGNITION OF A WOMAN 
ARTIST. 


Of Miss Thomson’s sketch of Quatrebras, 
Mr. Ruskin writes: 

I never approached a picture with more in- 
iquitous prejudice against it than I did Miss 
Thomson’s; partly because I have always 
said that no woman could paint, and secondl 
because I thought what the public made a 
a fuss about must be good for nothing. But 
it is Amazon's work, this; no doubt of it; and 
the first fine pre-Raphaelite picture of battle 
we have had; profoundly interesting; and 
showing all manner of illustrative and realis- 
tic faculty. Of course, all that need be said 
of it, on this side, must have been said twen- 
ty times over in the journals, and it remains 
only for me to make my tardy genuflection 
on the trampled corn, before this Pallas of 
Pall Mall; and to murmur my poor words 
of warning to her, that she remember, in her 
day of triumph, how it came to pass that 
Atalania was stayed, and Camilla slain. Ca- 
milla-like the work is—chiefly in its refine- 
ment, a quality I had not in the least expect- 
ed, for the cleverest women almost always 
show their weakness in endeavors to be dash- 
ing. But actually, here, what I suppose few 
people would think of looking at, the sky, is 
the most tenderly painted, and with the truest 
outlines of cloud, of all in the exhibition; 
and the terrific piece of gallant wrath and ruin 
on the extreme right, where the cuirassier is 
catching round the neck of his horse as he 
falls, and the convulsed fallen horse just seen 
through the smoke below, is wrought, through 
all the truth of its frantic passion, with grada- 
tions of color and shade which I have not 
seen the like of since Turner’s death. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
DRESS REFORM, Rooms No. 4 Hamil- 
ton Place, opposite Park Street Church, Boston, 
Mass. This is the only place of business authorized 
by the Committee appointed by the New England 
Women’s Club. 

Women’s and children’s complete wardrobes made 
to order upon Hygienic principles, and approved by 
the medical faculty. 

All genuine garments and patterns bear the trade 
mark stamp, “Dress Reform Committee.” 

Address with stamp, 
MRS. H. 8S. HUTCHINSON. 








One Hundred Copies of the new and invalua- 
ble pamphlet by Wm. I. Bow itch on the Taxation of 
Women in Massachusetts, noticed elsewhere in our 
columns, have been presented to the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL, and can be obtained at our office. tf 








Dr. R. V. Pierce, of the World's Dispensary, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., whose Family Medicines have won gold- 
en opinions and achieved world-wide reputation, 
after patient study and much experimenting, suc- 
ceeded in perfecting a Compound Extract of Smart- 
Weed, or Water Pepper, that is destined to become 
as celebrated as his other medicines. It owes its 
efficacy not entirely to the Smart- Weed, which, how- 
ever, is a sovereign remedial agent, but largely to a 
| happy combination of that herb with Jamaica Ginger 
and other vegetable agents. The combiuation is 
suc., as to make it a very pleasant remedy to take. 
Taken internally it cures Diarrhea, Dysentery (or 
Bloody-Flux), Summer Complaint, Cholera, Cholcra- 
Morbus, Colic, Cramps and Pain in the Stomach, 
breaks up colds, Febrile and Iuflammatory Attacks. 
It is sold by all druggists and dealers in medicines. 
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